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Since manures are the nourishing 
material of plants, and other things 
being equal, the higher profit of the 
field depend only and alone on the 
greater easily extracted quantity of 
= the Same found in the soil; there- 

In manuring it depends greatly fore, the more accurate knowledge 
anon the condition of the soil and vf this substance, its preparations 
partly on the crop grown as to what «nd use, and how it may be procured 
fertilizer or combination of fertili- ona farm in sufficient quantity and 

rsto apply. If there isa sufficiency with the least cost, is of the greatest 
‘nthe soil and in available form of importance to the farmer. 
th fertilizer applied there will beno The soil cannot produce or build 
increase of the crop, but if there isa up plants unless it contains the in- 
leficiency in that one element alone, gredients of which such plants are 
its application in however small a composed. With nitrate of soda, 
quuntity will result ina large gain fine ground phosphate of lime, alkali, 
sn ihe ora. carbonate of potash or carbonate of 
This is one reason of the wide dif- soda, we can now obtain as the basis 


ference in results in using chemical of operations in the best form, com- 
manures for every 


Agriculture. 


COMMERCIAL MANURES. 





How to Study the Soil and Find What is 
Needed. 


espondence of The Progressive Farmer, 


manures, and also causes waste in plete culture, 
quantity applied and consequently made according to any formula and 
increased cost. Frequently half a containing in readily available and 
ton is used when much less quantity assimilable form all the ingredients 
would produce as good, if not better, called for. 
results. Sometimes a fertilizer is There is no one subject in agricul- 
applied, which, coming in contact ture which demands at the present 
with another element in the soil, day more carefully continued and 
neutralizes it and the fertilizer is|' widely extended experiments than 
rendered valueless, and its cost lost the practice of manuring. 
by ignorance in regard to the action ANDREW H. Warp. 
of the chemicals. ee 
Farmers who are interested in HARRY FARMER'S TALKS, 
growing crops cheaply and success- | Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
fully (and what farmer is not?) should Harry Farmer wishes to talk a lit- 
apply soil tests to their land, that tle on farm topics and hopes to help 
they may know what their soil needs his fellows in the same calling. He 
most, and, with proper application, will try to mention some things that 
what crops would be most profitable need to be done and some that should 
to grow on the soil. Soil tests will not be done as he travels over the 
show that some lands not now favor- farm throughout the year. 
able to large crops of corn can be Now Harry Farmer likes stock and 
made so at a trifling expense; and poultry and wants to see them com- 
the same in regard to wheat, the land fortuble in the winter. So he must 
can be made to produce a largercrop look about the barn and see if the 
and more profitable if it is known stables are in good condition. See 
what the soil lacks. that there are no large holes for the 
Soil tests furnish this information cold winds to come in and chill the 
and every one interested in agricul- cows. Putin some clay in the bot- 
ture may learn of his own knowledge tom of the stalls and pack it down 
and under his own eye what his soil hard so that all the manure may be 
needs and what his crop wants. Until saved. This clay floor will make the 
farmers know what their soils lack work of cleaning the stalls much 
and what the effects of the constitu- easier. 
ents used for their growth separately Mary Jane (that’s my wife’s name) 
and combined, a rational system.of told me that eggs were a good price 
manuring is impossible. and the hens were not laying much. 
A soil cannot be cultivated under- [ noticed that there were a greut 
standingly until it has been rigidly many feathers scattered around un- 
subjected to such examination as will der the houses; that nearly always 
tell us, as nearly as any examination stops the hens from laying. Hens 
can tellit, what is necessary to ren- sometimes will get too many sweet 
der it fertile. The mode of cultiva- potatoes ; this does not help egg pro- 
tion, the salts already contained in duction. Scatter some oats in the 
the earth, but especially the period, potato patch when you go to dig and 
mode and form in which a manure is in a few weeks your hens will have 
applied, all combine in influencingits something to help make eggs. An- 
results, other good plan is to tie a bundle of 
A chemical analysis gives only oats, wheat or rice so they will have 
What the soilcontains at the moment 4, jump up to get it and ina short 
of examination and not the quantity {¢jme you will find a nest of eggs. It 
in which these constituents may be | is ie exercise which does the work 
ivailable to the plant during growth yore than the grain. 
but if it is desired to know whether In the Southern part of the State 
a soil is already provided with nitro- oats shane be sown. Prepare the 
senous matter, it is sufficient to SOW j4nq well, for it pays well for the 
« handful of wheat upon a small extra work. Iuadvised a young man 
‘inure of ground which has been to plow his land twice, once before 
Manured with mineral substances sowing and once afterwards. He 
only. Without the aid of nitrogen- said he plowed a part of his land the 
ous matter the mineral matter has ‘year before twice and the crop was 
scarcely any effect upon wheat. gouble on the land but never thought 
Therefore, if the small square Of the plowing had anything to do with 
sround gives a rapid and healthy jt, The more youstir the average 
vegetation and a good crop, it ShoWS jand the greater will be your crop of 
that the earth had a sufficient sup- everything. Our farmers do not 
bly of nitrogen, for the mineral ma- gow as many outs as they should. 
hures contain no nitrogen. On the mpey are less costly than the corn 
other hand, to ascertain whether soil cropand when followed by cow pease, 
“ntains a sufficiency of the mineral ij] improve the land faster than 


manure (phosphate of lime and an 
kali, potash or soda) manure plants 
With nitrogenous substances only, 
Planting one with corn and another 


any grain crop grown. 
HARRY FARMER 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


~ae eee 


With potatoes. The great influence When the inhabitants of the up- 
that phosphate of lime has on land cotton section of the Atlantic 
Cotton, corn, sugar cane, and sor- eoast attain sufficient intelligence 
shum, and the alkalies on pota- and power to suppress the yellow 
toes and tobacco, is well known; gog. of which it is related that 
therefore, if the corn or cotton “every poor man keeps two and 
flourishes we may be sure that the eyery — poor man keeps four,” that 
land has enough phosphate of lime, gection may become the centre of 
“nd if the potatoes fiourish the land yoo) production of the world, while 
does not lack alkalies. the sheep fed with the nitrogenous 

Thus two experiments requiring eow pea vine and the fat-producing 
but asmall plot of ground and try- eotton seed meal will renovate the 
‘ng these different crops are suffi- gjaye-stricken soils of these States | 
“lent to obtain the indications neces- and will bring them to the maximum 
Sary toa judicious system of culture. production of food and of cotton and 
he varied yield of these crops com- woollen fibres.—Edward Atkinson. 
pared with that from land manured “ aoa Ae 
With nitrrgenous and mineral sub- | Do you think a church would in- | 
stances combined will measure the | crease its membership if 
Tichness of the soil. | were held that outsiders could attend. ; 


— 


WHAT HUMUS IS. 

It has come lately to the knowl 
edge of many farmers that there isa 
condition of soil that will help very 
materially in resisting drouth, and 
this is a point that it is proposed to 
discuss, says Farm and Home. First 
we must learn to realize the word 
“humus’’and to know what it means. 
It should become a common word in 
agricultural 
Humus is 


reading and speaking. 
“decaying and decayed 
vegetable matter.’? Manure makes 
it; green crops plowed under form 
it ; clover roots when decaying in the 
soil create it; every plant when it 
returns to mother earth takes the 
form that is called humus, and adds 
two things to help coming crops. 
Heretofore most of us thought that 
it did only one thing, add fertility to 
the soil. Weall know that manure 
mikes the land richer, as we say, but 
they are comparatively few who un- 
derstand that not only does humus 
make the land richer, but it 
preserves soil moisture under the 
influence of hot winds and scorching 
suns. Humus is one of nature’s 
methods for storing up and holding 
it. Our clay subsoil will store up 
water, but when the south winds 
blow and the hot suns burn it begins 
to give up water by the ton, and itis 
earried away from the crop that 
stands so much in need of it. But 
when humus takes up water, as it 
can in large quantities, it holds it 
locked fast, in spite of sun and wind. 
When the roots of growing grain 
take hold of this humus to feed 
upon its fertility, they also find in 
it the water; it supplies drink as 
well as victuals. The moisture of 
the soil may have been largely evap- 
orated, but wherever the roots find 
humus they find food and water 
needed to dissolve it. Humus is the 
cheap means that can and will pre- 
vent the losses of what 
would be disastrous drouths. 


also 


otherwise 


Se 


IRISH POTATOES IN VALLEY FARMS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The new land in the University 
fruit farm was used for an experi- 
ment with Irish potatoes, the tubers 
being planted between the orchard 
rows, parallel to the slope of the 
land. The ground was cleared in 
March. The trees were planted in 
early April, after which the land 
was plowed and thoroughly disked 
and all the larger roots were re- 
moved. The potatoes were planted 
at three different dates, June 1, June 
26, and July 27, the last planting be- 
ing of tubers grown this year. De- 
spite the drought of August and Sep- 
tember, the soil was fresh below the 
surface mulch, which was maintained 
by frequent use of the horse hoe, the 
rows being hilled with hand hoes 
after the third cultivation. 

The plants from the first two sow- 
ings came weak, and the very hot, 
dry summer was unfavorable. The 
third planting came stronger, but 
the dry heat prevented vigorous 
erowth, so thatin all three plant- 
ings few tubers were formed, and 
these were uniformly small. 

The crop is practically a failure, 
but the lesson of the experiment is a 
valuable one, namely: that it is use 
less to attempt to grow cool weather 
crops in the heat of our long dry 
summers. In valley farms the pota 
toes must be planted early, so that 
its principal growth will be made be- 


fore August, when the summer 
drought usually sets in. There are 
exceptional years, when summer 


rains are seasonable, in which late 
planted potatoes are successful. In 
the high mountain valleys, where 
summer heat is less intense and 
showers more frequent, late planted 
potatoes should yield good returns. 
CHARLES A. KEFFER. 
Knox Co., Tenn. 
ae oe 
A conservative estimate of Flor- 
ida’s orange crop this year places the 
yield at one million boxes. The 
groves are in healthy condition and 
at this season the fruit is begin- 
Before the 


ing to be marketed. 


freeze in 1895, when the yield was | 


five million boxes, they sold at 50 


no meetings | cents, but this year the average price | 


per box is $2. 


AUTUMN FARM LIFE. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

At this season on the farm there 
is such a diversity of life and labor 
that one can hardly become tired, as 
change produces rest, and work is 
constantly changing. As we shout 
‘Harvest Home,’’ and drive the last 
load of corn to the barn we rejoice, 
und feel, if a full crop is garnered, 
that our bread is sure ; and if a short 
crop, plan to use it to the very best 
advantage and where it will do the 


most good. 
With hay all harvested, ground 
peas shocked and curing, cotton 


gathered in and most of it marketed, 
we turn our attention to the fatten- 
ing hog and the milk cow, and some 
of us think our cows worthy of at 
least as good fare as we accord to the 
futtening hogs, and turn them on the 
peas, etc., as soon as we turn the hogs 
in. 

The sweet potato crop is perhaps 
the cheapest crop the farmer can 
raise for hogs in Eastern North Caro- 
lina. As potato digging isin progress, 
a plan new to many may be success- 
fully tried. Cut off the vines and 
with a good sized two-horse plow 
throw the potatoes outat one furrow 
and thus avoid cutting and bruising 
the tubers. This plan is quicker and 
easier as well as safer. 

It has been so dry that in some sec- 
tions sweet potatoes are scarce, but 
where we cultivate flat and have land 
well fertilized in spring the crop has 
done well, and the potato harvest is 
good. 

We lack one thing here in Eastern 
North Carolina, and that is a crop 
of late apples for winter use, our 
orchards having failed almost en- 
tirezy“cuis year. But our mountain 
friends have dried many and we will 
enjoy them and be thankful. 

The crops generally harvested, fall 
oats sown, plats prepared for early 
cabbage, cows, hogs and chickens all 
happy, we pause and look around us, 
retrospect and prospect. The long 
evenings have come, and we feel so 
glad that ‘‘God setteth the solitary 
in families,’’ (Psalm 68:6) and we 
gather us around the open fire place, 
and feed the part of our nature that 
is above the elements raised on the 
farm though not entirely independ- 
ent of them. These long evenings 
enable us to cultivate the mind, and 
the more we have in our homes of 
the best periodicals of the day, the 
better will our childron be up on the 
general topics of the day, and the 
more will they be benefitted by the 
text books in school. 

What a pleasure it affords us to 
help the children with their difficult 
exercises, or point them to some 
book that will enable them to find 
out what they wish to know. I feel 
sorry for that child whose parents 
or elder brothers and sisters pretend 
to be too busy to answer the child's 
questions and to help it to an under- 
standing of the things that to the 
child seem so dark and difficult. 

Then with lessons learned—and we 
all have some to learn every day—we 
can enjoy the merry happy song 
which cheers the household. How 
pleasant to gather around the organ, 
guitar, violin or any other musical 
instrument and spend an hour in 
song that cheers the heart, revives 
the body, and fills the soul with rap 
ture! One gets a better night's rest 
after an hour so spent, the children 
retire with more cheerfulness and 
their dreams, if they haye them, are 
more pleasant. 

If we expect a harpand a crown in 
our home above, it is a duty devolv- 
ing upon usin our temporal homes 
to learn to use the harp and to wear 
the crown with that dignity that 
comes by patiently and fuithfully 
bearing the crosses of life. 

Success to The Progressive Farmer. 

D. Lang. 

Craven Co., N. C. 

—-— oo 

Success in farming in the South 
demands abandonment of negro ten- 
antry and partnership in crops, a 
system of farm book-keeping, an ac- 
quaintance with the market prices of 
products, avoidance of waste of time, 


material and energy, avoidance of | the end of the season. 
debi and persistent industry.—Ex- | ally the man who has paid the most any week until he has carefully ex- 
| attention to business.—Ex. 


| Gov. W. J. Northen, Ga. 





effort doubled the crop of grass. The 


comers shows that they are adapted 


not be the case with other grasses. | 


| up after this treatment and after the | 


THE SILO—SOILING CROPS IN DRY SEA- 
SONS, 


The Poultry Yard. 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 


Prof. Jas. W. Robertson, Canadian 
Commissioner of Agriculture, has 
issued a bulletin, ‘‘Pointers for Poul- 
try Fatteners,’’ which contains prac- 
tical information for 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The provisions made against dry | 
summers and falls such as the season 
just passed presented depend a good 
deal upon the farmer and the charac- 
ter of live stock he has. A man with 
scub cows and run-down sheep or 
swine will not exert himself much to market. 
prepare ahead of time for emergen- ifs 
cies. But if one owns pure bred or 
graded stock of any kind he is pretty 
sure to make provision against 
drought. If one does not intend to 
supply the animals with good food 
other than what grows naturally in 
the grass fleld, the scrub cows, sheep 
and swine are the best for his pur- 
pose. 


It says: 


Plymouth Rock, 


Wyandotte, 
Game chickens, or crosses of these, 


ens of lighter breeds. 
be put up at from two and one-half 
to three and one-half pounds each. 


| poultry. 
They can hustle for a living 2 
better than the pure bred or graded 


: fattening is about for weeks. 
animals. 


But most intelligentfarm-| 3 
ers today make a pretence at least to 


ens during the first week. Feed 
keep good stock, and they cannot lightly three times a day. Remove 


afford to run the risk of carrying 
them over a dry season with scarcely 
nothing in the way of green, succu- 
lent food to feed on. Never was the 
value of the silo and soiling crops 
better demonstrated in many locatli- 
ties than this season. They have 
saved many a dairyman and stock- | fine. 
man losses that would have turned | 
the balances on their ledger on the 
wrong side. 
Last year there was 

enough to convince many farmers | 
that the silo was essential for cor- | a day. 
rect summer feeding. By raising | 
corn for the silo they made provision 
against any accident to the summer | 
crops, and enabled them to carry days. 
their animals along successfully, to 70 or 100 chickens, increased to 1 
summer or winter, through any kind pound to 50 or 70 chickens. 

of weather. Consequently more silos, 11. To prepare 


| and sweet. 
day. 


are not suitable. 


| flesh, which is desirable. 
drought) 7, Puta little salt in the feed. 


week. Sifted gravel will do. 
10. Feed tallow during 


tallow. 


ever before. Silos built large enough 
will not only carry the cattle though 
winter, but they will have surplus 
enough to make up any deficiency in| 
the summer crop. Of course cattle 


ground oats. 
paste with the morning 
sixth with the evening feed. 


can get green grass and fodder corn, ens to kill the lice. 
but they much prefer it to the poor, 13. Do not feed 


pasture that many animals have to ming machine longer than two 
put up with in midsummer. | weeks. 


The natural accompaniment of the 
silo for summer feeding is a good 
soiling crop. With these two prop- 
erly raised the stock raiser or dairy- 
man is entirely independent of the | 
weather, and a drought does not 
affect him at all. 
be planted early in the spring for a | weight per week. 
soiling crop, and when dry weather| 17. One gallon of 
comes there will be foodin abund-_| practically ten pounds. 
ance. The cows then instead of | 
hustling for a living in bare pasture week : 
flelds can eat good meals in the cool, 


until its crop is quite empty. 
15. Remove foot from 


16. Keep a record of 


barn yard. 


duction, and also in their general 
health! And yet the extra labor and 
cost required to do this is insignifi- 
cant. It is something that a dairy- 
man must do if he would make money 
in these days of competition and _ it, 
comparatively small profits. 

W.E. FARMER. 


~~ 


weight of fowls: 


and again on each 


fore feeding. 


We believe more attention should 
be paid to our native pasture grasses 
in the Southwest, and that, instead 
of plowing and harrowing, buying 
seed and planting, and often waiting 
two or more years for a pasture, we 
should give the 
chance, 


seales. 


few days, allowing it free run. 


native grasses u . : : ae 
: é : thirty-six hours before killing. 
We know of causes where a ‘ ig 
thorough scarification of the soil in 


S , the neck, or by bleeding in t roof 
February has without any other ‘ eck, or by bleeding in the roof 


of the mouth. Use care so that no 
outside blemish is made. 

23. Dry pluck at once, while the 
|fowlis warm. Pluck clean, leaving 
|only a ring of feathers an inch and 
| one-half around the neck. 


». . . : 8k ea. » 

Disking and cross-disking is ‘about ot. ome = pinoked, - place 
the thing needed to give these grasses | chicken on shaping board to give ita 

- . compact, square s >. 
a new lease of life, and in many cases | _ ar 1 es i 
ind : e 20. ”) s00 vr 
it is necessary to their preservation. | " —e om . ‘ 7p = Clean 
Those who try this process, we be- | paper, and puck tightly in shipping 

- tend } od . . o 
lieve, will be surprised at the vigor | — * — injary from knock- 
P ; | ing about. 
ot the new growth that will spring | dy s 
| 26. See that fowls, paper and cases 

. , : /are kept perfectl an. 
first warm spring rains.—Farm and | prt ; tly clean 
Ranch. 


fact that the native grasses have 
taken and held possession aguinst all 


to the conditions, which may or may 


—e ee CO 
Several new advertisements of im- 
| proved stock for sale appear this 
The farmer with the richest soil is| week. Our advertising columns are 


~be eee 


‘not the one who comes out best at | for the benefit of all who wish to 


‘ | buy or sell, and no reader gets the 
It is gener- | 641) value of The Penaeare Farmer 


amined them. 


farmers and 
poultrymen desirous of fattening for 


Dorking, Cochin, Brahma or Indian 


ure more easily fattened than chick- 
They should 


English buyers object to black legged 
2. The most profitable period for 


Be careful not to overfeed chick- 


any feed left in trough half an hour 
_after feeding. Keep the trough clean 


4. After first week give chickens 
all they will eat regularly twice a 


5. The oats must be ground very 
Oats ground as for horse feed 


| 6. Feeding skim milk whitens the 


8. Give water in the trough twice 
9. Give some form of grit twice a 


last ten 
Begin on one pound per day 


Weigh 
were probably filled this year than | quantity required for three days, 
melt it and thicken while hot with 
Mix one sixth of this 
and one- 


|; 12. Ruba pinch of sulphur under 
do not take to ensilage when they | both the wings and tail of the chick- 


with the cram- 


14. Do not feed a fowl by machine 


pedal of 
crammer before fowl] is pulled away. 
ground oats, 
and of skim milk fed to fowls per 
Fodder corn can | week, and also their grain in live 


milk weighs 


18. To record feed consumed per 
Weigh each new bag of meal 
before commencing to feed from it, 
quiet, shady parts of the fields or and place the weight ina book. At 
What a difference this | the end of the week, add together the 
makes in their milk and butter pro- | weights of bags of meal fed, and also 
weight of meal taken from last bag. 

19. To obtain record of gain in live 
Weigh each crate 
empty and mark the weight upon it; 
weigh crate when fowls are placedin 
succeeding 
week, at same time of day and be- 
To prevent any injury 
to the toes of the chickens between 
the slats and the scales, place two 
or three thicknesses of bags on the 


20. If a chicken gets off its feed, 
remove it from fattening pen for a 


21. Do not allow fowls any food 


22. Kill chickens by dislocating 
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A BLOW TO STATE PRIDE. 


2 
Fan BE 5 4 : | 
\ \ 5 Pay 4 | — 
PROGEISSUE iat nfl ua We cull the attention of our State- 
Me 2 em rey ' loving North Carolina readers to the 
Published Weekly at Raleigh, N.C. 
Mrs. L. L. PoLK, - - Proprietor 
CLARENCE H. Por, - - Editor. : # 
BENJAMIN IRBy, / Corresponding ‘In the New England States, to- 


FRANK E. EMERY, | Editors. gether with New York, New Jersey 
7 6 “a x3 2a : . oy . 
J. W. DenmMaARK, Business Manager. and Pennsylvania, the percentage of 


| we have italicized : 


(illiteracy in 1890 was only 2.30 per 


—SU BSCRIPTION— : ‘ . 
;cent. among native white males of 

$1.00 | ; f‘ 
of ageand over. In the 


. ~ cS ne a] » Va; 
Single Subscription One Year.. .3 4 ten years 


a Six Months... .50/ , “ 2 : 

“ “ Three Months, .25| Central Western States it was only 
, os —~t | 

eee ee : | 3.32 per cent. and in the further 
“«*THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATION-| Western division it was only 3.59 

aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- per cent 

MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS | as of Siva wtite 1h , 

yf STATE Pouicy,’ is the motto of The CeMtages of native white i iteracy in 

Progressive Farmer, and upon this | the eleven States of the old secession 

platform it shall rise or fall. Serving | Confederacy : 

no er ee by if “pipes cir-| «Alabama, 17.09; Arkansas, 14.54; 

sumscribed by no selfish or narrow |, . eee ae te Se 

golicy, its aim will be to foster and | Florida, bindigh ; Georgia, Eaves Louis- 

promote the best interests of the | iana, 19.77; Mississippi, 11.45; orth 

whole people of the State. It will be} Carolina, 20.58; South Carolina, 

srue to the instincts, traditions and | 17,14; Tennessee, 15.90; Virginia, 

history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On| 49 gp. muyec 97 Q9 

’ Shag : | 13.86; Texas, 7.98. 

all matters relating specially to the In tl hs tii t 

great interests it represents, it will | n these States there are about as 

apeak with no uncertain voice, but; many illiterate native white males as 

will fearlessly the right defend and! jn all the rest of the Union. In 


: 9 
>a souperge ac ag ae eee >. Louisiana, with a population not 

sol. olk’s Salutatory eb. : Mie y : 
enna sil much exceeding a million in 1890 


10, 1886 

nw there were more than three thou- 
sand more of these illiterates than 
in New York, with a population of 


DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subserib- 
ars will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by oe ne i 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you | , os ae e oe i 
fo not wish the journal continued for another | about six millions. Tn North Caro- 
year after your subscription has expired, you | Jjyq. avith ¢ ‘ lati . of 
should then notify us to discontinue it.’ na, with a population of only a lit 


—. tle more than sixteen hundred thou- 
When sending money please say whether it | 


se s sand there were 44,055 more of these 
is for renewal or a new subscription. . 


illiterates than in New York.’ 

No true North Carolinian can read 
the Sun’s article unfeelingly. We 
wish the facts were such as to enable 
us to brand it as a ‘foul slander’’ 

-and an ‘infamous falsehood,’’ but 
, truthisagainst us. The Sun’s charges 
our subscription is paid. Thus 1 Jan. 700, ‘ 2 ARES i ee “ee 
iar subse ea Tar kde een ee | can be proven. What it tells the 
Jan, 1, 1900; 1 Jan. ‘01, to Jan. 1, W0l,and so on. | world of us and our negligence is 
f'wo weeks are required after money is re- | , : 2 eae : 
seived before date, which answers tora receipt, | alas! too true. The only question is 
san be changed. If not properly changed within |. i ee a" 
two weeks after money is sent notify us. if we, the people of North Carolina, 
are going to sit with folded hands 
while such a condition of affairs ex- 


Editorial 
* . . . i. 
ists, damaging the fair name of our 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Address all business correspondence to and 
make money orders payable to““THE PROGRES- 
$:VE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany 
adividual connected with the paper. 


When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on labei and postoffice to 
which the copy ot paper you receive is sent. 


RENEW ALS—The date opposite your name 
wm your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 


'tion to limited 
We regret that so few October | limited power. 
County Alliance meetings were re-| The Sun recently made a foul at- 
ported for The Progressive Farmer. ‘tack upon the memory of Robert E. 
Mr. = A. wan — gehen stig | Lee, but we see no cause for worry 
meeting was the best hhree years. | : we 
leuk 'ar'Atiiew Meiiead uhiitie ah |in that. A numbscull has simply 


: | run up against a stone wall and the 
tended, and plans were laid for a) 


i enti ‘ vii | post mortem examination is all that 
renera re-organization in lat 

5 ss . “| interests us. 
county. 


opportunities 


Here’s one of the planks in The | 
Progressive Farmer's platform: We | 
believe there should be a good school | 
and a good churchin every neigh- | 
borhood, a live Sub-Alliance at every | 
school house, good roads everywhere, 
and a good newspaper in every home. 
Will you and your neighbors sup- 
port this plank? 

This ‘distressing’? campaign, as 
the Hon. Grover Cleveland, who has | Gaston’s stirring sons, ‘*‘Carolina,”’ 
been kept busy dodging newspaper | 
reporters for several months terms 
it, ends with the date of this issue. 
Now a long pull, a strong pull, anda 
pull altogether for the upbuilding of 
the Alliance. There must be un- |! upon her good name! 
ceasing work from now till the next! Let the next Legislature do its 
State meeting. : |duty. It will, if the people show the 

“To keep posted, read The Pro-| interest in edncation that they 
gressive Farmer; no_ intelligent should. 
farmer can do without it.’’ <All the. 
regular agricultural, news and liter- 
ary features and a complete and un- 
prejudiced report of the legislative 
and Congressional proceedings as | 
well are on the programme for the 
next few months. Now is the time 
to subscribe and to get your neigh. | 
bor to subscribe. 


| facts. 


| to shut our eyes to them is folly. 


| and defend her,”’ 


~Be ee me 


FACTORY CHILD LABOR AGAIN. 


The Raleigh Post acknowledges 
the correctness of our 
that the confining labor of the fac- 
| tory is far more hurtful to the child 


}it illegal to employ children of ten- 


Killebrew, of Nashville, on the | a hardship on some poor parent. As 
grasses of the South, which has had | an illustration, it giv 
a wide circulation in this country. 
has been awarded a medal at the blessed with ten children.” Itdoesn't 
Paris Exposition by a unanimous! seem to have occurred to the Post 
vote of the first jury of awards. A that the man with such a large fam- 
copy of this meritorisus work will be ily would certainly have some chil- 
sent free asa premium for one new | dren beyond the age limit. 

subscriber to The Progressive Far- 
mer,or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year for $1.15. 


Furthermore the Post should not 
exhaust its sympathy on the poor 
Mijicie , . . ° . 
Thisis anewand widow and the ‘father of 10children”’ 


eae s48 Y rs ee a P P P | 
revised edition of Col. Killebrew’s  pefore reaching the tired little ones 


former work on grasses, thousands | tied down to the factory machines, 
of copies of which were sold at $3 deprived of school adv 
ewch, 

That grand old word, ‘philan-| the adult is fitted.” 
thropy,’’ is being sadly misused in find a seore of such children than to 
these latter days. 
science-smitten plutocrat gives a law prohibiting child labor would 

part of the millions he has obtained work a severe hardship. 
through monopolistic oppression to But is it not possible to meet the 
some church or college there is no Post's objection? Suppose a law 
lack of fawning flutterers to ‘crook were passed prohibiting the employ- 
the pregnant hinges of the knee’’ and ment of children under acertain age, 
- hail him as a ‘‘philanthropist”’ of the or between certain uges unless ut- 
first order. Tobe just is more than tending school three or four months 
to be generous and it is more Christ- each year, and excluding from its 
like to deal honestly with the work. , operations the children of widows or 
ingman and the producer than lay- | of parents pronounced by physicians 
ishly with the college president or unable to work. Would the Post 
denominational leader. Honesty is object to this? We shall not say 


incomparably better than present that there are not some parents who 
day ‘‘philanthrophy.”’ 


{ 
following article from the New York | 
|Sun, and especially to the portions | 


But these were the per- | 


State and dooming the rising genera- | 
and | 


But we do see cause | 
for worry in the fact our illiteracy | 
jand inexcusable negligence in edu- | 
cational matters is being heralded | 
abroad to our discredit. A thousand | 
falsehoods could not harm us half so | 
| badly as these stubborn, undeniable | 
| Facts they are: we can’t get | 
| around, over, or through them, and | 


| What are we going to do about it? | 
| What mockery in us tosing Judge | 


| withits pledges to ‘‘cherish, protect, | 
and the denuncia- | 
ition of the ‘‘witlings who defame | 
| her,’’ while we, the sovereign peo- | 
_ ple, do nothing to wipe out this stain | 


contention | 


| very much afraid that a law making | 


es the case of | 


‘the m y , a | 4 . ‘ pae’'| 
é an whom the good Lord has | you fulfil this part of your promise 


antages, with | 
‘backs bent by loads for which only | 
It is easier to | 


When some con- | find one parent upon whom a general | 


| such a law. We do say that it is 
| better to have a law temporarily un- | 
|favorable to one parent but helpful | 


in the highest degree to ninety-nine 
of our future citizens, than the pres- 
ent system which allows the oppres- 
sion of the ninety-nine for the bene- 
fit of one. 

In this connection, we commend to 
the consideration of the Post the fol- 
lowing pen picture of one ‘‘poor 
father with ten children,’’ whom it 
fears would be deprived of 
luxuries by a law prohibiting child 
slavery. We clipit from the news 
columns of the Charlotte Observer : 

“Tom Yandle was arrested last 
night for being drunk and abusing 
his family and was locked up for 
trial this morning. If the usual cus- 
tom follows he will be fined by the 
mayor ; his children will pay the fine, 
and he will go home to loaf until he 
feels inclined to get drunk again. 
Yandle is one of those vampire pa- 
rents who are so frequently men- 
tioned in the police court reports of 
the Observer. He has a very large 
family and when he was up before 


some 


the muyor a couple of weeks ago he | 


said, with a certain pride, that his 


children made $3.50 a night by work- | 


ing in the Atherton cotton mill. 
Therefore, he considers it not neces- 
sary that he should work. In his 
own sphere he lives as a lord, andin 
the part of his programme that in- 
cludes cursing and mistreating his 
little children he feels no shame even 
when sober. Within the last three 
months it is shown by the police 
court record that he has been ar- 
rested, imprisoned and fined four 
times for drunkenness, and his chil 
dren’s money bought his whiskey 
and paid his fine. As has been re- 
peatedly stated in this paper, Yandle 


is only one of a type too common in| 


this community. And ‘tis a class 
| that the law does not seem to get at, 
| somehow.”’ 


~Soe m 


HOW'S YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 


We are asking our readers to send 


‘us the names of three or more of | 


| 


their neighbors who can probably be 
induced to subscribe for The Pro- 
‘gressive Farmer. If you have re- 
ceived such a request, let us have a 


'few words with you to mak€* plain 
| 


| 


haps not sufficiently emphasized in 
our letter. 

In the first place, we want the ad- 
dresses only of those who may pos- 
sibly subscribe for the paper. We 


believe in newspapers, of men who 
had rather pay outa dollar to see a 
| circus or to get ona drunk than to 
have The Progressive Farmer a regu- 
lar visitor to their homes for 52 long 
weeks, or of those who prefer a paper 
that will humbug them to their 
| heart’s content with some guessing 
contest or wonderful prize to sub- 
seribers. It costs lots of money to 
send out these sample copies and we 
| don’t care to waste our hard-earned 
'shekels on such cattle. But we do 
want the address of every intelligent 
wide-awake man or woman in your 
vicinity that you think would, if 
| they knew the merits of the paper, 
| subseribe for it. 
four weeks after you send us these 
;Mames we will send a copy of The 
| Progressive Farmer each week to the 
| addresses sent us. But the most im- 


| call your attention is your promise 


, their subscriptions. 
| portant point, we say, because unless 


the entire matter may be a dead loss 
to us. See each person and work 
earnestly to secure his subscription. 
| If possible get him to subscribe for 
a whole year. If, after trying suffi- 


| 


|months’ subscription. 
you can’t get this, 
|months’ subscriptions at 25 cents 
each. But we much prefer yearly or 
half yearly subscriptions. 

We are offering liberal premiums 


accept three 


to 
subscriptions. For each dollar in 
new subscriptions sent us you are 
entitled to your choice of a copy of 
Gleason’s Horse 
Grasses and Forage Crops, Samantha 
at Saratoga, Bok’s ‘‘Successward,’’ 
or a year’s subscription to the Ameri- 


can Queen or the Gentlewoman, or | 


have the date on your label moved 
up two months. For $3 in new sub- 
scriptions we move up the date on 
your label six months, or for $5 in 
/hew subscriptions,. you get a year’s 
| subscription free, 

| Wewantto double our subscrip- 
| tion list at your postoftice before we 
| begin our new volume next Febru. 
and we want you to help usin our 


| would with good intentions oppose | effort. 


one or two matters that were per- | 


don’t want names of men who don’t. 


And for three or | 


‘ | portant point to which we wish to, 
| than farm work. But the Post is | 
that after we have sent the papers | 
ie | for three or four weeks you will call | 
The exhaustive work by Col. J. B | der age in the factories would work : ‘ | 
| on the persons named and try to get 
The most im- | 


| ciently, you find you can’t get him | 
to subscribe for a yeur, try for six | 
And when | 


those who succeed in securing | 


Book, Killebrew’s | 


FOR A REFORMATORY. 


itime advocating the establishment 
of a reformatory for youthful crim- 
inals—-one of the original planks in 
The Progressive —Farmer’s platform 
—the rapid growth of sentiment in 
its favor is very encouraging. 
pulpit of the State is deeply inter- 
‘ested, the newspapers are working 
zealously, and the judges and lawyers 
know from daily experience that a 
reformatory is badly needed. As a 
straw showing which way the wind 
blows, the following from Judge 
Stevens’ recent charge to a Mecklen- 
burg grand jury is interesting: 

“The State has not performed the 
duty it owes to this class. The only 
places of punishment provided ure 
the common jails, the State prison 
and the chain-gang, where the boys 
of tender years and the hardened 
criminals constantly associate  to- 
gether. The profanity of the old 
culprit is poured into the ears of the 
youths, and the result is the State is 
educating those boys in crime. One 
of the most perplexing questions pre- 
sented toa judge is how to punish 
the youthful criminals. What is the 
remedy? The establishment of a 
reform school for the juvenile crim- 
inals of the State—an institution 
where boys from ten to eighteen 
years will be taught useful trades ; 
an institution where one who is im- 


To those who have been for a long | 


The | 


prisoned shall not have attached to— 


him the stigma which follows im- 
prisonment in jail or penitentiary.”’ 

Judge Stevens then read the fol- 
lowing thoughtful letter from Capt. 
Thomas W. Patton, of Asheville, 
worthy, we think, of pubiication in 
full: 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 18, 1900. 
TIon. H, B, Stevens: 


My Drar Sir:—I am much satis- 
fied, though not at all surprised, to 
hear from you that you feel so thor 
oughly the need of a State reforma- 

|tory, to which can be sent such 


offenders as from their youth, give 
the best promise of reform, and for | 


| whose reformation there is absolute 


ly no chance in the penitentiary, the 


county chain gang, or in jail, where 
they, like a sponge, absorb all that is 
/evil from the hardened 


| contact. 


| The greatest difficulty that has. 
| been encountered in past years in| 
procuring the needed legislation for | 
‘and manure to produce a _ profitabie | 


establishing a reformatory in North 
Carolina has been our want of means. 


Compared with the more prosperous | 
| States of the North, ours is certainly | 
in great poverty, and yet this fact | | 
| soil before drilling for the plants. | 


instead of influencing our legislators 
against a reformatory, presents the 
| strongest argument inits favor. We 

ure so poor that we cannot afford not 

to have one. We cannot afford to 
continue the present terribly expen- 

sive methods of dealing with young 
-eriminais. One boy or girl, reformed, 
will add more, by many fold, to our 
State’s wealth than the cost of refor- 
mation, while the same boy or girl, 
grown into a hardened criminal, will 
certainly cost the State, by a thou- 
sand fold, more than the expense or 
effort and reformation. 

Of course the question then comes 
in, ‘‘Is there a reasonable chance of 
reforming any fair percentage of the 
| young children who are now a nui- 
/sance in our courts?’’ Of this I have 
|no doubt whatever, but have not by 
'me the data from other States to 
prove my conviction. I have, how- 
ever, written to a friend who I trust 
will provide the proofs. 

I would like to ask your considera- 
tion of the subject of ‘‘The indeter- 
minate sentence,’’ which is attract 
ing much thought of those best cal- 
culated to consider such matters. It 
seems to me to be especially caleu- 
lated to aid in producing good re- 
sults in a reformatory for the young. 
As I understand the system the court 
imposes the 
‘each case. The Governor never in- 

terferes with pardon, but the au- 
thorities in charge of the reforma- 
tories are authorized to shorten the 
| sentence on account of the good be- 
havior and prospect of reform mani- 
fested by the prisoner. By this 
means a strong inducement is given 
to the prisoner to co-operate in the 


effort being made for his reforma- 
tion. 


cess, must be based upon work, 
which is the only curative medicine 
that can be applied. 
| must, if possible, be induced to work, 
but if this cannot be, he must be 
| forced to work, as on that, above all 
| else, will depend his future welfare. 


|The results of this work should go| 


| far towards defraying the expenses, 
| but this is the very least considera- 
|tion. The great object to be ob. 
| tained is the change of u criminal 
| into an honest citizen. 
T. W. Patron. 


THE SECRET OF AGRICULTURAL PROS- 
PERITY. 


Recently one of our Southern agri- 
cultural exchanges remarked : 
“In view of the fact that the per 


capita production of the farmers of | 
the South is only $177, while in the | 


North it is $317, and in the West 
$519, we venture the suggestion that 
there must be something in our sys- 
tem which needs improvement. 
Might not some changes in our farm- 
ing methods bring about the raising 
of more grain and more 
vegetables and fruit, more and better 
beef cattle, more milk, butter and 
cheese, more pigs and sheep, more 
ready money in the pockets of our 


grasses, 


farmers, more property to the agri- | 


cultural classes ; hence more plenty, 
contentment and happiness among 
all classes of our population ?’’ 


| 
Our contemporary solved the prob- | 


lem correctly. 
from the car windows in a trip 
through New York and Pennsylva- 


nia to give ample proof of this. | 
‘‘More grain and grasses, more vege- | 


table and fruit, more and better beef 
cattle, more dairy products, more 
pigs and sheep’’—these we need. We 


wish every North Carolina farmer | 


could go through these prosperous 
agricultural States to which our con- 
temporary refers and see for him- 
self that these things are the foun- 
dation of their prosperity. 
ee 
FERTILIZERS AND MANURES. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

1. If one has not a sufficient quan- 
tity stable manure to go under cab- 
bage plants to be put out in Novem- 
ber, would you advise using 8% acid 
with the manure? If so, would you 


mix it with the manure or put it in| 


drill under manure? , 

2. Is top dressing with nitrate of 
soda exhausting to the soilas some 
claim ? 

3. To what plants, if any, is hog 


|/manure injurious if used with that 


associates | 
with whom they are placed in close | 


‘crops which 


| quantities. 


| paramount issue here. 


maximum sentence in|! 


. } 
The prisoners 


of the horse or cow? L.A. WwW. 
Craven Co., N. C. 
(Answered by Corresponding Editor Emery.) 
1. That would depend somewhat 
on the condition of the land on which 
the cabbage is to be grown and also 
on the manner to be used. We would 
make the manure go as far as it 
would and supplement it with a com- 
plete chemical manure, say 3% nitro- 
gen, 5 or 6% potash and 6 or 8% 
phosphoric acid. Use this as freely 
as you deem desirable to aid the soil 


One can see enough | 


— 
barefooted children have plenty of 
friends. Something worthy must }je 


| done by the incoming Genera] As. 


sembly for the weak and helpless of 
our good commonwealth. Boys of 
ten years and under must ANtern to 
read or be content to take Kg Part in 
| the government of the State. We 
must be just to these and to 
| little girls as well, who are 


| be buried in cotton mills. 
| 


the 
80on to 
We hope 
our colleges will live long and pros 
per, but we are not concerned about 
| them. The State must do its best 
|for its weakest children. —Churity 
and Children. , 
{ —-t-2- 5 

| Wealways need leadership. The 
|great questions of governmenta] 
| ethics and policy are deep and his 
| toric, and they can be answered only 
| by intelligent thought and research, 
| There are a few men in every com- 
| munity that are capable of this creat 
| work. For love of country they 
| should do it. Honestly and patrioti- 
| cally they should endeavor to solve 
the great political problems, ang 
make the solution so luminous that 
the plain man can understand it. 
Let such men be not the slave of 
party, of base self 


| 
| 
| seekers, who 
'simply find out what position wil] 
| catch votes and take it. Let them 
not put the ear to the ground to 
hear what the people will say, but 
| turn it toward heaven to hear what 


|God says. If we can rear sucha 


| class of men in our country, the peo- 


| ple will respect them; and we shall 
| then have the grave questions of 
|finance, of tariff, of our foreign 
| policy, of peace and war, settled, 
| not by bosses and cross-read_politi- 
| cians, by party newspapers and noisy 
demagogues, but by the counsels of 
| the wise and patriotic men, whose 
| trained intelligence searches out the 
| path of truth and duty, and whose 
firm steps lead their followers in 
| pursuing the path.—American Cul- 
'tivator. 


—t ese > 


| WHAT THEY SAY. 
| ‘*What’s the use of my staying on 
a farm and working myself to death? 
I don’t get anything but my clothes 
and board.’’ And the farmer looked 
dissatisfied and reluctantly went on 
with his work. 

‘‘What’s the use of my staying in 
this business, wearing out my life 
and at the end of the year, between 
paying clerks, bookkeeprs, rent and 
suffering losses, having about enough 





crop. Weshould rather spread and | 
work the manure into the soil; and | 
if chemicals are used freely, use in 
the sume way, harrowing into the 


2. Yes. An application of nitrogen 
of soda pushes growth rapidly and | 
enables plants to gather ash elements 
they could not otherwise take from | 
the soil in a given time. | 

3. To the weeds, which may be 
smothered by pushing the cultivated | 
grasses into vigorous growth by such 
amixture and then applying it gen- | 
erously to the soil as on a field, pas- 
ture or lawn. We know of no farm | 
would be injured by | 
the hog manure in any reasonable 


;morning until Saturday night 


left to pay board and buy clothes?” 
And the merchant with a dissutified 
look went into his office. 

‘‘What’s the use of my staying in 
this business?’’ said the manutfact- 
urer. ‘IT havethousands of dollars 
invested, am perpetually scheming 
to dispose of my product, continually 
watching my competitors, eternally 
hustling after what is due me, per 
sistently searching for cheaper ra 
material, working all day and far 
into the night, and for what’ To 
give employment to a lot of people 
and to make my board and clothes!” 
And the dissatisfied man turned to 
his work. 

‘“‘What’s the use of my workin?” 
said the laborer. “From Monday 

To 


| work like a slave—and what do | set 


The Thinkers. 


THE RISING TIDE. 


We rejoice with exceding great | 
joy at the rising educational senti- | 
ment sweeping over our State. North | 
Carolina is stirred as she has never | 
been on the importance of increasing 
and bettering our educational facili- 
ties. Our academies and colleges 
rre crowded with children and youth 
eager to learn. Praise the Lord for | 
the prospects before the poor boys | 
and girls. Education is, indeed, the 


{ 
| 


| 
Itis a mat. | 
ter for profound thanksgiving that | 
popular education is really becoming | 
popular. It is useless to shut our | 
eyes to the fact that in North Caro- 
lina for the past fifty years the com- 
mon schools have been shamefully | 
discriminated against. Many promi. | 
nent mer. held the heartless opinion | 
that a laboring man did not need to 
be educated ; thaht learning would | 
raise him above himself, and lift him | 
out of his proper and natural sphere. 


{ 
| 


So deep-rooted and so general was | 
Of course any effort at reforma- | 
tion to give the least hope of suc- | Piceihaalad : 

5 I | many years of agitation to break its | 


this cruel sentiment that it required | 


power. We have often alluded to! 
the rude awakening of members of | 


_the last Legislature when the bill | 


: : : | 
making an extra appropriation was | 


offered, and we have no doubt thut | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


members voted for that bill who at | 
heart were bitterly opposed to it. 
But that great triumph crushed the | 
opposition that for so many years 
blocked the way toward a better 
system of public schools. Now the 


| for 
little grub and something to wear 
| And he spat on his hands and disc 2 


it? About enough to buy 4 


tentedly went to work. 

And thus it is throughout the 
world. The spirit of discontent per- 
vades every walk in life.—Farmer 5 
Exchange. 

~—te eo 

Man was built after all 
things had been made and pro 
nounced good. If not, he would 
have insisted on giving his orders 4s 
to the rest of the job.—Josh Billinss. 

. —-o oO 

It is the duty of the voter to vote 
his convictions, not to carry the elec- 
tion. Itis not his duty to win, 0" 
to record his honest convictions. 
Any other theory of politics is th«t 
of partisanship, not of free vote™: 
To say that the voter must choose 
between two candidates or parties '§ 
both false and mischievous. If }* 
built upon the assumption that the 
political parties are the bosses of the 
voters. My party is my servant, 
not my master It is my duty he 
vote my will at the polls, even !! I 
do not choose either of the dominant 
parties. I protest against either the 
Republican or Democratic party tell- 
ing me what I shall vote upon. To 
consent to that is to wear a party 
chain and to come when I am wh!* 
tled for. It is repugnant to any ™4” 
who does his own thinking or S#Y° 
his prayers. The true worth of the 
independent voter to his country 
can never be over-estimated. He is 
the only hope of civil salvatio.— 
Rev. Charles A. Crane, Boston. 
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State News. | 


~wHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 





woam of the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
¥ “ Grains of Rice From the East—Clusters 
"ae Grapes and Tobacco Stems From the 
7 North—Stalks of Corn and Grains 
of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South. | 


The celebrated Gattis-Kilgo suit is 
eet for trial at Oxford in November, 
It is to be hoped that the jurors will, 
in passing on the case, give full jus- 

regardless of whose foot is, 
-hed.—N. C. Baptist. | 


tice 
pin 

saturday night an unknown col- 
ored man Was found dead in a black- 
smith shop in Charlotte. He had 
yeen killed with a sledge-hammer. 
At last account the man had not 
peon identified and there was no clue 
to the murderer.—Ex. 

Yancey county is right to the front 
at the fair. It actually took the first 
premium on sweet potatoes. Where 
is middle and eastern North Caro- 
linuz It beat both sections. Yancey 
also took first premium on apples, 
cabbage and dried fruit.—Ex. 

Raleigh Post, 1st: The home of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Worth was the 
scene of a most beautiful marriage 
last night. At 9:80 o’clock Miss 
Ruth Murray Worth was married to 
Mr. Charles Watson Petty, of Greens- 
poro. The officiating minister was 
Rev. David E. Sampson, of East 
Bend. 

The Journal says in Lincoln Supe- 
rior Court last week Andrew Grigg 
was convicted of slandering a 1i7- 
year-old girl and sentenced to six 
months on the roads, and the chief 
witness for the defendant, Robt. 
Crawley, was sent to jailin default 
of $200 bond to answer a charge of 
perjury. 

Maj. W. A. Guthrie’s appeal from 
Judge Simonton’s decision ordering 
the sale of Blackwell’s Durham To- 
bacco Company business at public 
auction will be heard before the 
United States Court of Appeals at 
Richmond, Va., in November. The 
papers in the case were filed last 
Wednesday .—Ex. 

The cotton receipts at Charlotte in 
September, 1899, were 2,747 bales 
against 3,979 for the same month in 
1900. The receipts in October, 1899, 
were 3,637 bales against 4,326 in the 
month just closed. This shows a 
gain for September and October 1900, 
over September and October, 1899, 
of 1,921 bales. 

Charlotte Observer: There was a 
big rush of cotton seed to the market 
yesterday, and the farmers were 
somewhat disappointed to find that 
there had been a drop in the price. 


The ruling figure was 1944 cents per | 


bushel, against 2214 which had been 
the prevailing price. The dropis ac- 


counted for by reason of the decline 


in the price of crude oil. 

Charles M. Busbee, campaign man- 
ager for F. M. Simmons in the later’s 
contest for the Senatorship, 
out the following estimate of his 
vote in the primary today: 
plies from sixty-one counties show a 
majority for Simmons over Carr of 
32,885. The remaining counties will 
materially add to the Simmons vote, 
and his majority will be from 40,000 
to 60,000.” 

Mrs. Emily Farish Holt died at 
Graham October 27th, at the 
vanced age of ninety-three years. 
She was the mother of the Holt 


family, so widely known through | 


North Carolina, embracing one of 
our Governors and several of our 
foremost industrial leaders. She was 


Miss Emily Farish and was born in) 
When a} 
young woman she married Mr. Ed- | 


Chatham county in 1817. 


win M. Holt, who was virtually the 
founder of the cotton manufacturing 
industry in the South.—Ex. 
Preliminary estimates made by 
the State Auditor show that the 
number of pensioners on the State 


pension roll under the general pen- | 
sion law, has reaches the 6,000 mark, | 


the actual number being 6,072. This 
iS an increase over last year of 180. 


The pensi ivided into five - 7 
pensioners are divided } harm and not good, forit would take | census shows an increase of 274,045. 


which is a fine showing for the ‘Old 


classes, the number in each class for 
the current year being as follows: 
First class, 111, a decrease of 1 from 
last year; second class, 358, an in- 


crease of 17; third class, 619, an in- | 


crease of 18; fourth class, 2,326, an 
increase of 91; widows, 2,658, a de- 
crease of 16, 
Pension fund available for 1900 is 
$113,900, of which $112,230 will be 
distributed. The amount of pensions 
for each class: First class, $58; 
second class, $43.50; third class, $29 ; 
fourth class, $14.50; widows, $14.50. 
Last year the pension fund had 
$5,000, which amount was trans- 


1 4n. 


crease i 


;on the Presidential election. 


gives | 


“Re. | 


ad- | 


The amount of the, 


ferred to this fund by Act of the | 
Legislature from the accumulated 
“land grant fund.” The decrease in 
the amount of the fund with the in- 
n the number of pensioners 
causes a reduction of the amount for 
each pensioner for 1900.—Ex. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
There is some betting here on the 


Mr. Carr succeeds, the charges that 
he has bought newspapers and placed 
money into the hands of his support- 
ers, which is being used to buy 
votes, will not be stopped, but will 
be intensified. Mr. Simmons’ friends 
will say that he was slandered and 
Senatorial fight. Bets were taken, hurt thereby and ought not to suffer 
today at odds of 2 to 1 on Simmons’ On account of it. In short, the dis- 
election. There is also some betting | cussion will not Stop with the pri- 
Here | mary.”’ 
the odds are 3 to 1 on Mckinley. It is | 
hard to get takers on the National 
election. News was received here 
today that the cotton mill owners in | 
Alamance have notified the union 
men who are not at work to vacate 
the company houses in ten days. 
Last Wednesday, Dr. Beall, of the 
Normal and Industrial College at 


Raleigh dispatch: Representatives 
of different denominations and fra- 
ternal orders met at the Treasurer's 
office last night, and organized the 
“North Carolina Reformatory Asso- 
ciation.’’ The object as Officially set 
forth is ‘‘to secure the establishment 
by law of a State Reformatory for 
youthful criminals, of both 





sexes 
Ma ‘i : ‘ | . 

Greensboro, issued this statement: | 8nd all races. The following offi- 
“We have three cases of typhoid | cers of the new association were 


fever, all of them exceedingly mild 
in character and contracted before 
| the patients left their homes, as no 
one of them had been at the college 
two weeks when she was tuken sick. 
There are, besides these, seven cases 
of malarial fever. Three of these are 
without temperature today, and are 
sitting up, leaving seven students C. 
confined in bed.”’ 


elected: President, A. I. Chamber- 
lain; Secretary, Chas. D. Roberts ; 
Treasurer, John T. Pullen. An exe- 
cutive committee of nine, all resi- 
dents of Raleigh, was elected as fol- 
lows: John T. Pullen, 8S. W. Whit- 
ing, W. H. Worth, John Nichols, L. 


H. Poe, and Baylus Cade. 
Vice-President was chosen from each 
religious denominution in the State. 

Durham Cor. Post, 1st: Yester- 
day and today there was a big rush 


Durham Morning Herald: A gen- 
tleman who has been visiting Ala- 
mance county, returned home yes- 
terday and from him it was learned 
that the cotton mill operatives are 
sticking out and are preparing for a 
long siege of it. An agent of the 


the scene and he has begun to issue South. 
| provisions to the men who are out yesterday and today that 


;union will stand by the men if it ‘floors. 


| 1900. 1890. 
takes all the winter. Saturday night break, but the price paid was far Alabama... 1,828,697 1,513,017 | 
wv meeting of laborers, held in Bur- above the average price paid in the Arkansas ____ 1,311,564 | 
_lington, and it is said that there was State. At the Farmers’ warehouse | California 1,485,053 
somewhere in the neighborhood of | there was tobacco from several coun- | Golorado........ 539,700 412,198 | 
1,000 present. The agent of the, ties, and the average price for all Connecticut 908,355 746,258) 
| National Union made a spech, telling | that was sold on the floor was $11.85 Delaware 184,375 168,493 | 
| the men to remain firm and that they , Per hundred pounds. At the Par-| Florida. 528,542 341,322 | 
' would win in the end. | rish warehouse the sale continned | Georgia .. 2,216,219 
Charlotte dispatch: J. P. Sossa-_ all day yesterday and today. The Idaho. 161,711 
/ mon, State Chairman of the middle- | price here was also very fine. One Tinos ......... 4,821,550 3,826,351 
_of-the-road Populist Executive Com- lot of about five hundred pounds Indiana .. 2,516,463 2,192,404 | 
‘mittee, today received from the Sd for $45 per hundred, and an- Jowa... ... 2,215,829 1,911,896 | 
printer 100,000 mid-road tickets bear- Other lot of somewhere near two Kansas ......... 1,469,496 1,427,096 
‘ing the names of the 11 presidential hundred pounds brought $50. This| Kentucky... 2,147,174 1,858,635 
‘electors running in the interest of latter is the best price paid here this | Louisiana... __.. 1,381,627 1,118,587 
‘Barker and Donnelly. To The Jour- Year for the weed. From all sec- Maine.......... 694,366 661,086 | 
nal correspondent Chairman Sossa- tions the farmers are here, and they |Maryland . 1,189,946 1,042,390 
mon said: ‘I have just had printea ®™@ ™ore than pleased with the Massachusetts .. 2,805,346 2,238,943 
100,000 of our electoral tickets, which | P™C&S t hey are receiving this year Michigan ....... 2,419,782 2,093,809 
will at once be distributed all over for their tobacco and cotton. Miwnesota ...... 1,751,395 1,301,826 
‘the State, I estimate that we have Col. Olds’ correspondence, 3ist, Mississippi. 1,551,372 1,289,600 
25,000 votes in North Carolina. Some ult: Yesterday afternoon Commis- | Missouri . 3,107,119 2,679,184 
(of our men, however, will vote for sioner ot Agriculture Patterson and | Montana... 243,289 132,159 
|McKinley, but none for Bryan. In your correspondent took a walk | Nebraska 1,068,901 1,065,910 
fact, if we had no national ticket in through some farms. The cotton | Nevada......... 42,334 45,761 
the field I believe McKinley would fields were a curiosity to the Com-,New Hampshire, 411,588 376,350 
get practically all of the mid-road missioner, as they may well be just New Jersey. . 1,883,669 1,444,933 
| votes.”’ now to anybody. He declared that New York 7,268,009 5,997,853 
| ES sae : : unless he had seen the strange sight | N. Carolina. 1,891,992 1,617,947 
Witnington Cor. Post, m: © ee the cotton plants now present he North Dakota... 319,040 182,719 
i Johnson, the Populist member of the would not have believed such aj Ohio... 4,157,545 3,672,316 
| State Board of Elections, is one of | 11515 possible on the 30th of Octo- | Oregon . 413,532 313,767 | 
the Populists of Gampeon contay ber. The plants are a third taller | Pennylvania. 6,301,365 5,258,014 
whe = te te tried at Duplin county than they were 45 days ago, and the | Rhode Island. 428,556 345,506 
| Superior Court the frat weok fm tops are masses of bolls, squares and | S. Carolina. . 1,340,312 1,151,149 
December for criminal libel by pub: | blooms. The new growth is from a! South Dakota. 401,559 328,808 
| lishing and publicly endorsing an foot to two feet, and the number of | Tennessee . 2,022,723 1,767,518 
article charging fraud on the part of | new bolls, squares and blooms runs | Texas........ 3,048,828 2,235,523 
| coenoouats in te sangeet — ‘as high 27 toa plant. Strangerstill, | Utah.... 276.565 207,905 
|= talking about the trial he risa ‘not only are there new bolls, etc., at Vermont. 343,641 342,422 
that it would be one of the biggest the top, but on the bottom limbs as | Virginia... . 1,854,184 1,655,080 
things of the king ever known. He well. In other words, the plants’ Washington . 517,672 349,390 
said that a, thousand people would i which seemed late in August to be | W. Virginia .. 958,900 762,794 
from his county hand fo Kenansville ‘about lifeless, and from which) Wisconsin 2,068,963 1,686,880 
,to attend the hearing. It is under. squares, etc., had fallen in great Wyoming. 92,513 60,515 
stood also that the Democrats will a ities ath wee an Walk of eitalieg | —— - — 
also turn out in largenumbers. Mr. Total 74,627,907 62,116,811 


: : : as if it were early summer. In 
Johnson said that it would likely 


sonal charges made against Mr. Carr | 
and dishonesty in the election. If. 


W. Smith, T. N. Ivey, J. L. Foster, | 
One 


of tobacco on the market here, and 
around the warehouses everything 
had the appearance of the days a 
few years ago, when Durham was 
National Textile Labor Union is on, the leading tobacco market in the 
| So large were the breaks 
double 
|of employment. He says that the; Sales were run in order to clear the 
Not only was there a large | 


one ! 


‘field a farmer was cutting the rich 


General News. 


THE COTTON CROP ESTIMATED AT 9,750,- 
000 BALES. 


| 





New ORLEANS, Nov. 1.—The Times- | 
Democrat to-day prints the final re- | 
ports of its correspondents on the 
cotton crop of 1900. The crop is an 
exceedingly spotted one. 

The consensus of opinion appears 
to be that, making allowance for a 
moderate increase of acreage, a max- 
imum yield of 9,750,000 bales is on 
the cards. This would mean an ex- | 
| cess of about 600,000 bales as com- | 
pared with the actual production of 
1899. The superabundance of Texas 
has been offset by the comparative 
dearth of the remainder of the belt. 


OUR POPULATION 76,295,220. 





The United States Have Made a Net Gain 
Since 1890 of 13,225,464, or Nearly 21 
Per Cent.—North Carolina's Total Inhab- 
itants Number 1,891,992, a Gain of 
174,045. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—The official 
announcement of the total popula- 
tion of the United States for 1900 is 
76,295,220 of which 74,627,907 are 
contained in 45 States representing 
approximately the population to be 
used for apportionment purposes. 
There is a total of 134,158 Indians 
,not taxed. The total population in | 
1890, with which the aggregate pop- 
lation of the present census should | 
be compared was 63,069,756. Taking 
the 1890 population as a basis there | 
has been a gain in population of 
13,225,464, during the past 10 years, 


representing an increase of nearly 


21 per cent. Followingis the official 
announcement of the population of | 
‘the United States in 1890 and in 1900. 
| by States : 





TERRITORIES, ETC. 


tuke a week to wind up the trial. cecil: Siais 00 Casas bar catia. Alaska 44,000 2,052 

Charlotte Observer: ‘Talking He said he was sure the frost would rege a . pen dont Peer 
about cotton,”’ said a commercial) catch the top crop. He expressed ah of ¢ ol..... cig Ne — : 
salesman, who had just returned his own amazement at the appear- Hawait a pede ise poaeed 
from a trip through Richmond, | ance of the cotton, saying he had Ind. Territory.. 391,960 180,182 


Scotland and Robeson counties, yes- 
terday, “I saw something out from 
the towns of Rockingham, Laurin- | 
burg and Maxton that I have never 


never hearn of anything like it. 
sa: ee 


NORTH CAROLINA PASSES VIRGINIA. 


| seen before, and that is fields cf cot- jn its history, passes Virginia in 
} 
'ton in full bloom in October. Dur- population. The census returns, as) 


ing July the crop could not have 
been larger. On some acres I know 
there is at least a start for 500 
pounds of cotton if the crop would 
imature. But this condition will do 


printed in The Times, 
show that this State has 
people and Virginia 
difference of 37,808. In 
Carolina had 1,617,947 people. 


‘two months of hot weather to de- 
| velop and ripen bolls from these North State.”’ 
‘plooms, and until a killing frost! Tennessee lead this State 
| comes the new and worthless growth 


‘in the ground.” 
Senator E. J. Justice is out ina 


jletter saying: ‘The result of te has been especially marked. 
| primary is not going to be satisfac- | 


New Mexico.... 
Oklahoma 


Persons in 


193,777 


398,245 


168,593 
61,834 


service of the United 


North Carolina, for the first time | States stationed abroad (estimated) 


84,400. 
Untaxed Indians in various States, 


yesterday 44.617. 
1,891,992 

1,854,184, a 
1890 North 

The | 


on Indian reserva- 
Indian ‘Territory, 


Indians, etc., 
tions, except 
145,282. 

Total for seven Territories, 
/ 1900, 1,667,313; 1890, 952,945; 
dians, 89,451. 

The Aluskan figures are derived 


ete., 
In- 


Only Georgia and | from partial data only, and all re- 
in the 
South, of course always excepting 
will draw out what fertilizer is left | the empire of Texas, and the per- 
‘centage of our increase has been tins will be ifsued for the various 


‘larger than either of the leaders. 
Our development in manufactures ent States and Territories as fast as 


turns for Alaska and for certain 
|military organizations stationed 
abroad principally in the Philippines, 
| have not yet been received. Bulle- 


‘minor civil divisions in the differ- 


| possible. The entire number, it is 


The basis of the present appor- | expected, will be ready for the pub 


| tory it matters not what the result | tionment of members of Congress is | lic use before the Ist of January. 


| may be. 
‘ful some of Mr. Carr’s friends will 
‘question the methods. They 4F€ jine, as at present. 

now saying thatif he succeeds it will make our electoral vote 13, 
be due to the party machinery, per- | of 11.—Raleigh Times. 


|itants. 


\, sassiasarv: tak Ween gree + 


: : > y 7 i b 

; s is success- one member to every 171,000 inha 
If Mr. Simmons This would give North Caro- 
lina eleven Congressmen instead of | the present census should be com- 
It would also | 


The total population in 1890, with 
which the aggregate population at 


| or very nearly 21 per cent. 


Oe ee 


1,128,179 with Campbell and Arthur Goebel 
1,208,130 received 


1,837,353 | 23, 1900, which was five dollars given 
84,375 to me by Colonel Campbell, at his | 


pared, was 63,069.756, the gain dur- | ; ; 
instead | ing the past decade being 13,225,464, | lation was enrolled in the public ele- | sleeplessly to bring 


ANDERSON A PERJURER. SOME ELECTION GUESSES. 








| These Will Make Interesting Reading To- 

morrow—Payne Says McKinley Will Win, 

bine haighatgoen | While Hearst Tells Us That Bryan‘s Elec- 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 30.—The| 


: tion is Certain. 
Louisville Evening Post to-day prints | 
| 


: : CuicaGco, Nov. 1.—Vice-Chairman 
an affidavit of Finly Anderson, a| payne of the Republican National 
telegraph operator upon whose testi- 


| Committee has given out a list of 
mony Caleb Powers was convicted of States the Republicans regard as cer- 
complicity in the murder of Governor ‘tain for McKinley, those which are 
Goebel, in which Anderson swears | conceded to Bryan, and those which 
his story told on the stand at George- | might be called fighting-ground. The 
town was perjured. After telling of | .jectoral vote, as figured by Mr. 
a conversation with Attorney Camp- Payne, follows: 
bell, at Cincinnati, in connection! Qertain for McKinley—California 
with the Goebel case, he says : '9, Connecticut 6, Illinois 24, Iowa 13, 
‘I remained in Cincinnati after Kansas 10, Maine.6, Massachusetts 
this conversation with Campbell, | 15, Michigan 14, Minnesota 9. New 
and sometime after that Arthus Goe- | Hampshire 4, New Jersey 10, New 
bel, in his store on the fourth floor, | yo); 36, North Dakota 3, Ohio 23, 
where I had gone at his request, Oregon 4, Pennsylvania 32, Rhode 
asked me if Powers had not, in my | Island 4, South Ye tcte - Vermont 
presence, at Barbourville, in Janu- 4, Washington 4, Wisconsin 12, 
aay, Said to me in substance these | Wyoming 3. Total 249. 
words, referring to William Goebel: | Clmended to Bryan—Alabama 11, 


‘They say he wears a coat of mail, | ayansas 8 Colorado 4, Florida 4 
. 9 e = “ rn ’ ’ ’ 
; y ; : | ‘ ; ca 
but it won't do him ay ei Or | Georgia 13, Idaho 3, Louisiana 8, 
something similar to that.’’ I told Mississippi 9, Missouri 17, Montana 3, 
Goebel that Powers had never said | Nevada 3. North Carolina 11. South 
f g ; + 2 oO, 4 ) J « 5 
anything of that sort in my presence, | Carolina 9. Tennessee 12. Texas 15 
| a 9, 2ssee 12, xas : 
A 2 Sf, | © — +s 
ath gp best = my knowledge. He | Utah 3, Virginia 12. Total 145. 
told me to t ink, and see if I could | Fighting-ground—Delaware 3,Ken- 
not remember it. I could not remem- | tycky 13, Maryland 8, Nebraska 8 
| * Ms Sac) = bf 
ber such a remark, and I know that |} West Virginia 6 Indiana 15 
: st gini ; an: : 
Powers never did make such a re- Total 53 
e * P A } aie 
mark, or anything resembling it, in | Total vote, 447. 
my presence; but, being urged by | 204 
Arthur Goebel, I finally concluded 


; | ‘There is no possible way of figur- 
to state that he did make such a ing out Bryan’s election without 


Statement, and so swore upon the! new york.” said Mr. Payne. “And 
trial, which testimony was false. | New York is as safely Republican as 
“Before making my statement to yj Give hires the benefit of 


isconsin. 
Campbell, Wharton Golden told me to every possible doubt, and he still 


make it as strong as possible, as they | would not have votes enough to elect 
(referring to Campbell and Goebel) | jm.” 
| : 


would take care of me and protect | AND HERE’S A DEMOCRATIC GUESS. 
me. 


’ _ | New York, Nov. 1.—The Journal 
“I have since such conversation ‘says that the election of Bryan: is 
/now assured. Here areits figures : 

from Arthur Goebel | Republican—Maine 6, Vermont 4, 
various sums, aggregating about $300 | New Hampshire 4, Massachusetts 15, 
and upon one occasion ten dollars | Rhode Island 4, Connecticut 6, Penn- 


from Justice Goebel. The last sum  syjyania 32, New Jersey 10, Michi- 
| ’ ? 


Says That He Swore Falsely Concerning 


Necessary to elect, 


I received was on Tuesday, October | gan 14, Wisconsin 12, Iowa 13, Min- 


| nesota 9, Oregon 4. Total 133. 
Democratic—Maryland &, West Vir- 
ginia 6, Virginia 12, North Carolina 
11, South Carolina 9, Georgia 13, 
| Florida 4, Alabama 11, Tennessee 
Betting in New York is 4 to1 on | 12, Kentucky 13, Mississippi 9, Loui- 
|siana 8, Missouri 17, Arkansas 8, 
| Work in nearly all the coal mines South Dakota 4, Nebraska 8, Kan- 
| 


| office in Cincinnati.’’ 
~~. me 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 


| McKinley. 
is going on as before the strike, sas 10, Texas 15, Colorado 4, Wyom- 
| Tt is estimated that the Boer Gen- ing 3, Montana 3, Idaho 3, Utah 3, 
_erals Botha,Grobler and Erasum have | Nevada 3. Total 197. 
5,000 men and three guns, one of the | Doubtful—New York 36, Delaware 
| latter being a 40-pounder. 3, North Dakota 3, Ohio 23, Indiana 
15, Illinois 24, California 9, Washing- 
ton 4. Total 117. ; 
Recapitulation—doubtful 117, for 
Bryan 197: For McKinley = 133. 
Total 447. 
' John Sherman’s estate will aggre: | ne Fomeme! crepe neigh — 
| gate about $3,000,000, consisting of | pe Shatas that are aeergirees , 
mes | be doubtful have a total of 117 elec- 
bonds and securities and real estate | toral votes. Out of this 117 Bryan 
at Mansfield, O, and at Washington, | . ; a z 
‘pc | is as sure of getting the needed 27 
aoe 'as he is sure that he is a candidate. 
| A portion of West Floridahas been) pBryan’s chances in Ohio, Indiana 
/annexed to Alabama and Alabama | and Illinois are better than McKin- 


| thereby gains 200,000 acres of the Jey’; There are a dozen combina- 


President McKinley has issued the | 
usual Thanksgiving proclamation. 
|The regular day, last Thursday in | 
‘November, falls on the 29th this 
year. 


best timber lands in the South. Of | tions that mean defeat for McKinley, 
_ John G. Carlisle, Cleveland’s Sec-| next President of these United 
/retary of Treasury, has written to a! States.” 
<p e— + - 
; ‘igi n platform, it is 
| determined long ago not to vote for; The — = platf ‘ Bee 
: : : : sser incoln, carried utter- 
either of the presidential candidates. | &serted at Linc * 
2 city « jalveston is bankrupt | é 
The city of Gatvoas 6 pt |which were dropped because the 
imembers of the National Committee 
foe: spiel declared that it would be impossi- 
being made to place the city in the : é : t 
/ ; | ble to raise cainpaign funds if they 
hands of a ‘receiver, | B 
were retained. 
|}an income tax and another favoring 
the author of the last claim put forth | telegraphs, and other properties now 
! ‘ } 4p “i T “ > » _ ' . ‘ . 
Committee. This statement Says’ ypon the demand of ex Senator Hill 
there will be a landslide to Bryan in| ang other conservatives, although 


this, 4,000 acres are school lands. and William J. Bryan will be the 
|New York paper stating that he 
‘ances ‘‘tending towards socialism,’’ 
and so is the county. Neither can | 
pay current expenses and efforts are | 
n exchange | ; 
ro ee = _— A plank demanding 
els Ss. 
Executive Chairmrn Johnston is | government ownership of railways, 
as that of the Democratic National | nejq py corporations were rejected 
the States of Nlinois, Indiana, Ohio, | yyy Bryan had asked for both, it is 


Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, New | 2. iq. 

York, Maryland, West Virginia, | ose 

South Dakota, California and Wash-| Here’s anitem from the New York 
ington. Chairman Jones, when! Verdict for readers on election day, 


1900, that may be worth filing away : 
‘Hill for twelve years has had a ma- 
nia to be Presidens. He believed his 
chances were to be fattened by de- 
feating Cleveland. And he has not 
changed. He looks on Bryan as in 
his way, as Clevelund was in his 
way. Hisfuture isto be caréd for 
/and nourished—so he holds—by 

: . ?, | Bryan’s present overthrow. If Bryan 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, | wins in November, he will of a verity 
| issued last week, gives the figures for 


. : be re-elected in 1904. And so Hill 
| the fiscal year 1898-’99 as the latest argues. If Bryan is beaten down in 


statistics obtainable. It shows that | this uutumn’s jousting, Hil,'“with 


the grand total of pupils in all schools, the eye of a clear, though oblique 
/elementary, secondary and higher, | pope, looks on himself as invincibly 
| public and private for the year ended | the nominee next time. Hill regards 
| July 1,1899, was 16,738,362, of which | his interest as gaining deep promo- 
'the number enrolled in the com-| tion by Bryan’s present defeat. And 
/mon schools, elementary and secon-| Hill, who knows no more of ‘truth 
dary, was 15,138,715. Twenty and | nor loyalty, nor the curb of morals 
one-half per cent. of the entire popu-| than does a scorpion, will work 
that defeat 


asked if he endorsed this claim or | 
made any other estimate by States, 
said: ‘I shallissue no statement or 
estimate of the vote by States. I 
shall make my estimate the day after 
the election. All I will say now is 
that Mr. Bryan will be elected. 


=< 


The annual report of the United 
| States Commissioner of Education, 





mentary schools and high schools. | about.’’ 
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The Progressive Farmer, Nuv: mber 6, 1900. 





The Home Circle. 


FUN IN THE COUNTRY. 


Good folks, thar’s fun livin’ in the c 


ountry all around, 


When the frost is in the furrow an’ the green is turnin’ brown, 
When the days are cool and crispy, and the nights have brighter stars, 
An’ you hear the tinkle of the bells across the pastur’ bars. 


Thar’s lots of fun in livin’ when the woods are full of haze 


An’ you hear the fiddle surgin’ whar 


the cabin fires blaze! 


When the gals are candy-pullin’ an’ they’ve robbed the honey bees, 
. . , : ? ‘ J wit , a -_ - ~ ' 
An’ you're dancin’ when you want to, an’ you're sparkin’ when you please! 


O, the whirrin’ of the part’idge an’ the bounding of the buck! 
The treein’ of the poosum, and the rabbit's foot for luck! 
The barkin’ of the squirrels on the oak and hick’ry trees— 


An’ you find ’em when you want to, 


That's the time that gits me! for th 
When the fiddie is a-singin’ an’ mys 
An’ if it 


an’ you shoot ‘em when you please! 


e world is good to see 


weetheuart smiles ! 


on me. 


is a quadrille—I’m not takin’ any chance, 


But I'll bet you that the prettiest gal is goin’ to have a dance. 


FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION 


& ———a . 


While a young man may have so 
strong an inclination to one 
trade or business that he really would 
be unwise not to make that the 
cupation of his life, there are many 
who have no such strong tendencies 
to guide them in their choice. They 
take up with that which offers itself 
to them, feeling that they can leave 
it for something else very readily if 
it does not suit them. The days of 
long apprenticeships are in 
this country, and it is not unusual 
now to find a young man of 25 who 
has tried « half dozen different kinds 
of business, and has not been suc- 
cessful in any of them, simply be- 
cause they did not especially inter- 
est him, and he was ready to change 
whenever there seemed to be a slack 
season for the article he was hoping 
to produce, and a better demand for 
labor in some other direction. 


some 


OC- 


over 


Our present system of factory work 
is partly to be blamed for this. No 
man is given a chance to learn how 
to produce the finished goods he 
helps to make, be it a boot or a 
steam engine. He has not learned 
how to do more than a small part, 
which by some change in style or in 
the machinery used may cease to be 
in demand when he most needs 
steady employment. This must lead 
toa change, even though he has no 
fickleness to cause him to desire new 
work and new surroundings. 

A half century ago there was little 
in the farmer’s life that was attrac- 
tive to a young man. Those who 
remained on the farm were upt to 
doso either because of family ties 
which seemed to bind them at 
home, or were those who lacked ambi 
tion, energy or ability to find employ- 
mentelsewhere. Few cared to come 
to the farm who were not born and 
brought up there, while cities and 
manufacturing towns were filled with 
farmers’ und daughters who 
were seeking fcr cusier and nrore re- 
munerative employment than they 
found at home. 


sons 


It was not necessary to seck far to 
find the cause of this. 
farm labor were long during the 
greater part of the year. Nearly 
every task indoors or out called for 
strength rather than skill, and perse- 
verance more than judgment. A 
living might be obtained, and some 


The hours of 


munaged to accumulate property, 
but there was little money to be 


handled, and it really seemed as if it 
was a life of hard toil and little com- 
pensation. The change of seasons 
brought some change of work, yet it 
was monotonous. No machinery 
lightened labor, and there were but 
few umusements, excepting during 
the long winter evenings. The farm- 


ers und their wives who worked dur- | 


ing the hours of daylight had little 
chance for sociability, and little to 
interest them outside of their own 
affairs. 

To-day is far 
from what it wasas we remember it. 
Machinery hus been introduced so 
that horse or steam power are doing 
those things which were then done 
by human strength. Skill to direct 
and guide are in demand, and mus- 
culur power is not severely taxed in 
the duy’s labor. Even the few tools 
which survive from that day, the 
seythes and forks, hoes and shovels, 
are now made so light and perfect 
that they seem more like toys than 
the implements of hard labor that 
our fathers used. 

Better animals and poultry have 
come into fashion, and the cure of 
them becomes an interesting task 
because we can see how they can be 


farming 


improved or made more productive 
by better methods of feed and care. 
The young mun who once begins 
breeding and growing fine stock is 
likely to learn to love them while he 
is watching their development and 
unprovement, even almost as well 


different | 


—Atlanta Constitution, 


FOR YOUNG MEN, 
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the children whom he 
has watched from infancy. 

Better fruit and better vegetables 
have been introduced on the farm, 
and not only is it a pleasure to watch 
their growth and to taste them when 
mature, but they can be converted 
into cash as quickly as gathered, and 
the farmer or farmer’s son need not 
go for weeks or perhaps months at a 
time without a coin to chink against 
another, as farmers used to do who 
had but little to sell until after the 
harvest of the late fall. Now if he 
manages rightly the farmer will 
have crops to harvest almost every 
week from the thawing of the ground 
in the spring until snow covers it 
aguin. 


as he loves 


The farmer’s life is less solitary as 


he grows more interested in his! 
business. He desires to keep up 


with the modern improvements, and 
to do this he visits other farmers to 
see what they are doing and how 
they do it. He must meet with them 
at the Grange or the Farmers’ Club 
or the institutes to talk it over with 
them, and exchange experiences in 
such work as they have been doing. 
Nor is he contented with being lim- 
ited to the wisdom of his own coun- 
ty or State. A good newspaper 
brings him hints and suggestions 
und new ideas from other States, and 
| perhaps from foreign countries. He 


| knows that in every State there are | 


/men studying, investigating and ex- 
'perimenting to gain knowledge thut 
‘may be useful to. him or to other 
| farmers. 

| With all this, the farmer’s home 
_has become more attractive. He has 


‘not checked the march of improve-. 


‘ment at its threshold. Here are de- 
vices to lighten labor as wellas in 
the field. In the house and around 
it are things that ure are ornamental 
as wellas useful. The bleak, bare 
house, without shude around it ora 
flower, excepting the wild flowers of 
the field, is not often seen now, and 

| many little changes have taken place 
to render it a home instead of a mere 
habitation and dwelling place. 

We have spoken of the farmer of 
to-day as he should be, and as many 


of them are. The young man who 


visits such a farm, and sees how | 


pleasant the places may be, and how 


much there is to interest one in the | 
work of every season, can scarcely | 


contrast the shop, the factory or the 
counting room with it without feel- 
ing that the farm isa place of liberty 
and enjoyment, which makes the 
others seem like prisons, from which 
are barred out the bright sunshine 
and the balmy breezes laden with 
|the fragrance of fruit and flowers 
land the song of birds. 

Nor are pleasant homes and pleas- 
ant surroundings all that farm life 
can offer to the young man to-day. 

| The work of progress has begun, and 
| who shall say thatitis to be checked? 
To one who strives to excel in any 
branch of agriculture, there seems 
to be as much “room at the top’’ as 
in any of the professions. To origi- 
nate or introduce a new and better 
breed of animals or fowls, or variety 
of fruit or vegetables, or some new 
method of increasing production of 
lessening labor, may give both fame 
and weulth to the farmer, as it al- 
ready has done for some. 

We know not why one with am- 
bition, energy and perseverance 
should not have as much to 
hope for and expect as those in other 
walks of life. The farmer today is 
nota peasant, crushed by toil; nor 
un ignorant man, fit companion only 
for the beast of burden. He may 
boast himself the equal of uny other 
man, not only in what he does for 
the world, but what he is in the 
world. 


now 


Whate’erbetide, whate’er befall‘ 
It is the farmer feedeth all. 
—American Cultivator. 


THE MOTHERS OF EMINENT MEN. 





I think in the majority of cases it 
is conceded that eminent men attrib- 
ute their greatness totheir mothers, 
and usually the mother of such has 
been a superior woman. 
of the difference between the child 
of the intellectual womun of the 
world and the equally intellectual 
woman of obscurity, is that the care 
of one devolves servants, the 
other on the mother. A in 
society, in literature, anything that 
engrosses her time, must 
the care of her child to an 
She may see that his body is prop- 
erly nourished, and that only sup- 
posedly competent persons are al- 
lowed to care for or with 
him. He slips from the nursery to 
the tutor or the boys’ school and re- 
ports come regularly of his progress. 
His mother is satisfied. He is being 
cultured, he will most assuredly take 
his rank in life and keep it up as she 
and her father did before him. If 
he is of sterling qualities, he will. 

The other His mother is 
poor, perhaps very poor. As he 
grew, her ambition grew. He must 
not be kept down; he must not be 
scorned by the world. In him is 
centered all of herambition. If she 
is cultured enough to teach him the 
first rudiments of an education, she 
does so; if not, she sends him to 
someone nearby, while she inculcates 
into his youthful heart, daily, hourly, 
the true honor of a pure life. She 
is never too tired to be his confidant, 
never too tired to listen to his les- 
sons. The boy might grow weary, 
mother encouraged him; he might 
meet with many a cruel rebuff, 
mother comforted him; mother 
stimulated his ambition and healthy 
pride.—Rebecca Forbes Sturgis, in 
American Agriculturist. 


The reason 


on 
mother 


delegate 


inferior. 


associate 


boy? 


—~—te ee 


DO MEN UNDERSTAND WOMEN? 





Aman can very seldom tell what. 


is passing in a woman’s mind. He 
talks with another man, and he can 
follow his processes; he gets his 
point of view; he can read.between 
the lines; he can make a shrewd 
guess us to how he came to say that, 


or why he refrained from saying the | 


other. But a woman’s mental pro- 
cesses are not those of aman. Her 
mental machinery is geared differ- 
ently. You hear what she tells you, 
und you only know what she tellyou. 
You can make inferences from it; 
they will be wrong, because yot do 
not know how she came to say what 


and you will find that you are all at 
‘sea. The man who says that he 
understands women is himself a wo. 
man. No man can understand a wo- 
man. He may love her. 
exist between his soul and hers that 
indefinuble and «celestial sympathy 
which is the sweetest thing onearth ; 
but he does not understand her. Her 
mental operations, her 
thought, her point of view, will al- 
ways be as inscrutable to him as the 
mental processes of an = angel. 
Whether women understand 
other is not quite certain. <A great 
part of the delight that men find in 
the companionship of women arises 
from their inscrutability. 
not or 


There may 


ways of 


each 


You can- 


measure exhaust them. 


Their charming inconsequences, as | 


they seem to you, will never cease 
to puzzle you, and every fresh con- 


tude or opinion.—The Watchman. 
eo 


HIS INDISCRETION. 


In one of Chauncey Depew’s stories 
he tells of meeting aman as funny 
us himself. 

“One day,’’ suid Mr. Depew, “I 
met aman who had been wounded 
in the face. 
and Laske@ him in which battle he 
had been injured.’’ 

‘In the lust battle of Bull Run, 
sir,’ he replied. 

***But how could you get 
the face at Bull Run?’ I asked. 

‘*Well, sir,’ said the man, half 
apologetically, ‘after I had run a 
mile or two T got careless and looked 
back.’ ’’—Youtih’s Companion. 


hit 


~—t ee 


Intimacy between father and son. 


isa school of tact in which teacher 
and child benefit equally. 
said tome in despir; ‘I can't ‘get 


at’ my boy; somehow we don’t un. 
That | 
man would resent it if told that he | 


derstand each other at all.”’ 
| did not possess sufficient tact to ‘‘get 
at’’ some set of men with whom he 
wished to do business! 
alittle man in many ways not so 
much smaller than ourselves aS we 
/may think.—Good Housekeeping for 
| October. 


she did; you do not have the clew. | 
Try to guess what she will say next, | 


| mit her to interfere with our bodily 


| we sacrifice our self respect by hand- 


= ae 
versation reveals a novelty of uatti- | 


He was a Union man, | 


in | 


A father | 


The boy is | 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. * 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





“We have a prevalent folly of set- 
ting aside a room in our houses which 
Edward 


we very rarely use,’’ writes 


Bok, protesting, in the November 
Ladies’ Home Journal, against the 


bad tuste exercised in furnishing our 
“If means are at our com- 
mand we crowd such a room full of 
puny gilt chairs, upon which no one 
dares to sit; on the walls we hang 


homes. 


impossible paintings, with equally 
impossible, massive gold frames; an 
‘elegant’ sofa upholstered in silk or 
sutin, with a gilded frame, is intro- 
dnced; a which never 
runs is put ona mantel of solid onyx ; 
a ‘Chippendale’ is udded— 
which always harmonizes so superbly 


ri yd cl: ek 
cabinet 


XV sofa or chair—and 
‘drawing- 


with a Louis 
we have what we call a 
room.’ If weare of moderate means, 
then we make the ‘drawing-room’ 
closely resemble in some 
wealthy home we know of as possi- 
ble, only with limited we 
must purchase cheaper articles. Then, 
we have as good an example of the 
showroom of a cheap furniture store 
as itis possible to obtain. If we are 
poor, then we set around stiffly four 
or five black hair-cloth chairs; we 
put a marble-top table with a plush- 
album on it in the centre; a huir- 
cloth sofa which nothing can possi- 
bly stick on; a Franklin stove that 
is never lighted; we hang a wreath 
of wax flowers in a glass case on the 
walls ; a carpet riotous with the most 
gorgeous roses is put on the floor, 
and then, after we have carefully 
pulled down every shade in the 
room, so as to exclude God’s pure 
sunshine and get a nice, musty and 
cemeterial smell in the room, we 
have what we call, in America, a 
parlor. And in either case we have 
a ‘best room,’ so best that we never 
use it, and people shown into it are 


as one 


means 


always glad to get outof it. But 
we have a ‘drawing-room, or a 


‘parlor,’ and, in the minds of some, 
without such a room no house is 
complete.”’ 
| What Mr. Bok has suid in the 
above I most heartily endorse. Why 
‘is it that so few of us have home- 
like parlors, and why are we afraid 
to allow the air to circulate freely 
through them? It is natural that we 
should prefer to have our nicest fur- 
niture and best pictures in the room 
where we entertain our friends, but | 
why we insist on the useless bric-a- 
brac that has caused us much useless 
exertion and no little worry is be- 
yond my comprehension. 

It has been stylish to bedeck the 
walls of our homes with articles of 
no use except to test the patience of 
men, but the foolish fad has van- 
ished and I wonder whence so sense- 
less a thing originated. We know 
how utterly impossible itis for one 
who does her own work to keep these 
bits of nonsense dusted and properly 
arranged. Weull have nerves and | 
some of us have been pushed to the 
very verge of nervous prostration by 
dame Fashion’s decrees when we 


, Should have had will power sufficient 


to declare ‘‘thus far shalt thou come 
but no further.’’ We should not per- 


comfort or allow her to disturb our 
mental equilibrium. Neither should 


her the strings of our purse 
which contains all our money and | 
| sometimes that of our friend. ‘*Look 
well today, for tomorrow cometh 
not’’ seems to be her favorite motto. | 
Our women are jearning independ 
ence in many concerns of life; why 
not strike the principle key loud 


enough for your neighbors and 
friends to hear it and declare that 


you will not bea slave to style? I 


honestly believe that style is the | 
. 4 . . | 
direct cause of more misery and 
s an | 
disease among women than is ut. | 


tributable to any other one cause. 

In what Ihave said in this article 
regarding style, do not understand | 
me to advocate the total disregard of | 
it. [ mean to condemn only the | 
practice of bowing slavishly to its 
every decree. We must obey Fashion 
to some extent, but whenits laws 
violate those of health and common 
sense, we should act independently. 

Because tight shoes are stylish we 
wear them and compel our daughter 
to do like-wise. But in giving her a 
shapely foot you at the same time 
are cultivating frowns, corns and | 
other physical ailments for her fo | 
, harvest by and bye. 
We make their dresses tight some- | 
‘times because they wish them thus, | 
and sometimes because we fancy | 
_their forms will be more shapely. | 
| But by so doing, we rob them of | 


| Should be done to-day ! 


|something akin to 


‘that joyous buoyancy which is the 


charm of girlhood, besides laying a 
very substantial foundation for a 
wretched physical womanhood, to 


‘say nothing of the cold hands and 


feet and red nose she must continu- 
ally carry as reminders of her folly. 
I heard a thoughtless girl once re- 
mark that ‘‘she had as lief be out of 
the world as out of style.’’ Well, 
some prefer style to life and with 
some life is shortened by too much 
style. 

We have a treat this week, as Mrs. 
Filyaw, Nettiel Cross, and Jennie 
Acton ure with us. 

I hope that the Chatterers read 
the letters of our Editor in the two 
preceding issues of The Progress- 
ive Farmer describing his trip North. 

AUNT JENNIE. 
ae 


SEVERAL SUBJECTS DISCUSSED. 





DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Reading F. 
W. Moseley’s article on the Grout 
bill this morning reminded me of the 
oleo question. Itis but right that oleo- 
margarine should be sold for what 
itis. While doctors have said that 
it is just as healthy for people to eat 
aus butter, yet there are times when 
real butter is preferred. And then 
again for the precious poor man to 
have to pay butter prices for oleo- 
margarine is too bad. But, Aunt 
Jennie, whenever a great corpora- 
tion insists on the rights of the ‘‘poor 
man’’ it is generally the ‘‘poor men”’ 
who want to sell the goods who are 
worried about such things as the 
Grout bill might prevent, if passed. 

Tam so glad that the Morganton In- 
stitute for the Deaf and Dumb has 
a Cooking School established. No 
woman can carry on her household 
work satisfactorily who does not 


understand the principles of cooking 


good substantial, healthy food and 
doing it at the right time. But 
sometimes environment prevents a 
woman from doing each job just at 
the time that it should be; then she 
is called a poor housekeeper when, if 
things were made conventient she 
would gladly do her part. Some- 
times a little money spent on good 
medicine would go a long ways to- 
wards rendering 
ought to be and giving her strength 
to do what she ought to do. 


/be in again 


a woman what she | 


Girls ought to study botany with | 


the practical use of plants as the 
end in view. There are thousands of 
plants that need only to be known 
and their value will at once be rec- 
ognized. 

Sometimes a man lies in bed wuait- 
ing for his wife to get up and kindle 
the fire. He says that it gives hima 
chill to get up in the cold. After she 
kindles the fire and before she has 
time to dress, the baby is awake and 
must be attended to. Then she must 
finish dressing ; unlock a cold kitchen 
and kindle a fire in the fireplace or 
stove,as it may be; draw a bucket of 
water, the well rope covered with 
frost or the pully handle slick with 
ice; her shoes leak, and when the 
ground is wet her feet are wet, too. 


| By and by she has the rheumatism 


and neuralgia und she cannot get 


about swiftly; meals are served 


is but a tiny thing at first, but the 
more you cultivate it the stronger 
it grows? Form the habit of yield. 
ing to conscience when it Whispers 
andit will speak more disticntly next 
time. Form the habit of making 
yourself agreeable with those ay, and 
you and it soon becomes natura] and 
just as easy as it is to fret anq find 
fault with everything. And not only 
is it better for yourself to be gers. 
able but encourages those around 
you to be agreeable also. 

Form the habit of looking on the 
bright side of those little transient 
troubles that come in our everyda 
life, and the dark side will soon pe 
almost, if not totally, hidden from 
view, But I hear some one Suv, 
“Oh, that is so awful hard to do,” 
Yes, I know it appears somewhut 
that way. But did you know that 
those who make the failures are the 
ones who cease to try? 

So much depends on our influence 
by our habits. 


v 


Just as sure as we 
form good habits we are going to 
help some one else to do likewise. 
But the hands of the old clock are 
pointing to the hour of twelve and 
that means time for me to retire : 
but please allow me to ask, when 
will that broad-minded Bachelor 
Jack put in his appearance again? 
I think it is time for him now. Now, 
cousins, I expect my voice reminds 
you all of the squawk of a wounded 
goose among the others that rise and 
blend in delightful harmony, but if 
you don’t want to hear my 
crowd me out. 


gab just 

Unless you do Ishall 
sometime when I'm 
least expected. 

NETTIE Cross. 

Franklin Co., N.C. 

P. S.—Oh! I forgot to tell Care. 
less Tom that I am one the Chatter- 
ers that belongs to the Farmers’ 
Alliance and think it splendid. 

N.C, 


HOW LINCOLN BEGAN. 





Possibly the story of how Lincoln 
learned grammar—and so _ learned 
that he could master things without 
an instructor—has already been told 
in this paper. Whether it has 
been or not, it may do some youth- 
ful reader good to read it. We bor- 
row it from McClure’s Magazine. 

‘“T have talked with great men,”’ 
Linceln told his fellow-clerk and 
friend, Greene, ‘‘and I do not sce 
how they differ from others.”’ 

He made up his mind to put him- 


_self before the public, and talked of 


late; clothes go unwashed and un- | 


mended ; she looks at the piles of 
work which her aching hands refuse 


, So do and, in utter despair, gives up. 


Her husband scolds her 
things are out of order. 


because 


under the shade of the trees.’’ 
Mrs. M. E. Fitutyaw. 
Cumberland Co., N.C. 
~t ee 


A WORD ABOUT HABITS. 





DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—What a pity 
it is that people ever learned to put 
off till tomorrow the things that 
When I vis- 
ited you last I had no idea of re- 
maining away all this time. Loss of 
interest is not responsible for my 
long absence, but simply because I 


|thought another day would do us 


well. 

I wonder if this applies to any one 
else but myself? For the last few 
months there have not been so many 


She sinks | 
| into a premature grave glad to ‘“‘rest 


his plans to his friends. In order to 
keep in practice in speaking he 
walked seven or eight miles to de- 
bating clubs. ‘*Practising polemics,’ 
was what he called the exercise. 

He seems now for the first time to 
have begun to. study = subjects. 
Grammar was what he chose. He 
sought Mentor Graham, the schoo!- 
master, and asked his advlce. 

“If you are going before the pub- 
lic,’? Mr. Graham told him, ‘you 
ought to do it.”’ 

But where could he get a gram- 
mar? There but one in the 
neighborhood, Mr. Graham said, and 
that was six miles away. 

Without awaiting further inform- 
ation the young man rose from the 
breakfast-table, walked immediately 
to the place, borrowed this rare copy 
of Kirkham’s Grammar, and before 
night was deep in its mysteries. 
From that time on for weeks he gave 
every moment of his leisure to mus- 


Vas 


tering the contents of the book. 
|Frequently he asked his friend 


letters as I would like to see; and | 


somehow I can’t help fearing that 
negligence has 
taken a local habitation 
homes besides mine. 
say any more along this line or some. 


| body might accuse me of scolding 


and call me ‘ta cross old maid.’’ And 
while Iam in favor of having more 
letters, Iam not in favor of fanning 
the old maid subject to a flame again. 


five minutes is habits—how careful 


| we should be in forming them. 

How easy it is to follow them | it 
when once formed. ~- Did you ever | ¢h 
notice that habit is likea plant? It] an entire surprise to Mrs. Coleman. 


in other | 
But I must not | 


Greene to ‘hold the book’’ while he 
recited, and when puzzled by a point 
he would consult Mr. Graham. 

Lincoln’s eagerness to learn was 
such that the whole neighborhood 
became interested. The Greenes 
lent him books, the schoolmaster 
kept him in mind and helped him as 
he could, and even the village cooper 
let him come into his shop and keep 
up a fire of shavings sufliciently 
bright to read by at night. 16 was 
not long before the grammar was 
mastered. 

‘“Well,’’ Lincoln said to his fellow- 
clerk, Greene, ‘if that’s what they 
call science, I think Ill go at an- 
other.”’ 

He had made another discovery— 
that he could conquer subjects. 

~~} oe 
A BUNCOMBE COUNTY LADY’S PICTURE 
ON THE HOME JOURNAL COVER. 





The November Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal is of especial interest to Ashe- 
ville folk, as the cover page is em- 
bellished with a full-sized picture of 
Mrs. James Coleman, who presides 
on the Coleman estate, near Weaver- 
ville, and who is well known in 


& | Asheville, says the Citizen. 
What I want to talk about just. 


-The picture of Mrs. Coleman was 
tuken while wearing her bridal cos- 
tume. The photographers were 
Moore & Stevenson, of Atlanta, who, 

is supposed, gave the picture to 
e Journal. The publication was 
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Children’s Column. 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN. 





rll tell you how the leaves came 
down. 
The gre at tree to his children said: 
.You're getting sleepy, Yellow and 
Brow n, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red.”’ 


An!’ begged each silly, pouting 
leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay ; 
near Father Tree, behold our grief: 
Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.”’ 


<, just for one more merry day 
v) the great tree the leaflets clung, 
cyojlicked and danced, and had their 
way, 
‘yon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering,all their sports among : 





Per haps the great tree will forget, 
Al idlet us stay until the spring, 
Tf we all beg and coax and fret. 
Z But the great tree did no such 
thing ; 
He smiled to hear their whisper- 


ing. 

“ome, children all, to bed!’’ he 
cried— 

And, ere the leaves could urge 


their prayer, 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
and 


Fluttering rustling every- 
where, 

Down sped the leaflets through the 
air: 


[saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bedclothes heaped upon her 
arm, 
Should come to wrap 
und warm. 
+ * * * * * 
The great bare tree looked down 
smiled 
“Good night, 
he said, 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, ‘‘Good night,’’ and mur- 
mured, 
It is so nice to go to bed.’ 
—Susan Coolidge. 
—~t + 2 


THE CHINESE BOY AT SCHOOL. 


them safe 


and 


9 


dear little leaves, 


; 





As we are reading so much about 
China, it may be interesting for the 
boys to know what happens when a 
Chinnman takes his little boy to 
as we find it described in a 
foreign exchange : 

“When a Chinaman takes his little 
boy to school to introduce him to his 
teacher, it is done as follows :—The 
Chinaman arrives at the school and 
is escorted to the reception room. 
Both he and the teacher shake their 
own hands, and bow profoundly ; 
then the latter asks: ‘‘What is your 
honourable name?’’ ‘‘My mean, in- | 
significant name is Wong,’’ is the | 
answer. Tea and a pipe are sent for, 
and the teacher says, ‘‘Please use 
tea.”’ The father sips and puffs for 

juarter of an hour before he says 
to the teacher, ‘‘What is your hon- 
able name?”’ “My insig- 
cant name is Pott.’ 
stems have you sprouted?” 
Ss means, ‘thow old are you?”’ 
vainly spent thirty 
“Is the honourable and great man _o; 
he household living?’’? (He is 


achools, 


mean, 
“How many 








Lhave years.” 


ani: 


gufter the teacher’s father.) ‘+The 
man is well.’’ “How many 


precious little ones have you?’ “J 
have two little (These are 
he teacher’s own children.) ‘How 
Inany children have you in your 
illustrious institution?’ “I havea 
hundred little brothers.’’ Then the 
Chinaman comes to business. ‘‘Ven- | 
master,’’ he says, ‘I have 
rought my little dog here, and wor 
uly entrust him _ to 
charze.’? The little fellow, who has 
een standing in the corner of the 


dogs.”’ 


epy}y) 
ravie 





your 


toon, comes forward at this, kneels 
before the teacher, and knocks his | 
head on the floor. The teacher 
Muses him up, and sends him off to | 


4ool, while arrangements are be- 


Ny made for his sleeping room and 
‘forth. At last the father rises to 
take his leave saying, ‘I have tor- 
hented you exceedingly today,’’ to 
‘hich the teacher responds, ‘Oh, no ; 
[have dishonoured you.’’ As he 
2s toward the door, he keeps say- 
g,~Tam gone; Iam yone.’’ And 
(nette requires the teacher to re- 


] + 
peat 


s 


eat, as long as he is in hearing, ‘‘Go 
‘owly ; go slowly.’’—Ex. 

—~e + + @ 
le ure apt to lose sight of the 
act, ¢ 


foo, that for years, these _ 


,2tinto training, so to speak, f 
= ~uccess that was eventually rod 
Mi heirs. For years, Grant and 
dhe Motike, Farragut and Dewey, 
ed comparatively obscure. But 
ley learned patience when hope 
tin, ORB deferred. During a life- 
“ &S one may say, they were 
th, aan toward the final triumph 


t] as in store. Thus they learned 
oa lesson of persistency. They 
rer quailed and never despaired. 
unknown to themselves, they 
wh Preparing for the great future 
the “ptr aited them. Thus, when 
rtp a and the opportunity came, 
aed ready, and ‘“‘walked up to 
yy. #8 to a friend.”—William J. 


Tilley 
3 i se | 
Y In “‘Success.’’ 


‘the cause which provoked it. 


from yesterday ; 


"Christian Life Column. 


Sw eet friend, perchance both | thou 
and I 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
Should take the earnest 
home— 
Be patient with the living. 
Today's repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears tomorrow : : 
Then patience, e’en when keenest 
edge, 
May whet a nameless sorrow ! 
"Tis easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 
Through memory’s mystic 
our ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 
—Watchman. 


“Ree + oe 


POWER OF THE FIFTY-FIRST PSALM. 


It is impossible to comprehend the 
power of the fifty-first Psalm upon 
the race. Kings, scholars, and cot- 
tagers have read it with thesume 
spiritual profit. It was the death 
song of the French Protestants in 
the times that for cruelty have had 
few equals. It was sung by George 
Wishart when taken prisoner before 
tyrdom at St. Andrews. Its 
opening verse was the dying cry of 
the Scottish martyr, Thomas Forret, 
whose grave was green a quarter of 
a century before Scotland became 
free from ecclesiastical tyranny. Its 
cry for mercy was repeated by Lady 
Jane Grey upon the fateful day of 
her own and her husband’s death. 
Its burning words broke from the 
lips of John Huss at the place of his 
execution, near Constance. Johns 
Rogers repeated its confessions and 
triumphant pieans as he went his 
way tothe fires at Smithfield. The 
words of the Hebrew Psalmist were 
spoken by Sir Thomas More—‘‘who 
was famous through Europe for elo- 
quence and wisdom’’—as he laid his 
head upon the block. Its seven- 
teenth verse, written by St. Augus- 
tine upon the wall of his sick cham- 

ber did not make the text any more 
real to the great German reformer. 
The seventh verse of this same Psalm 


lesson 


glam- 


his mar 


was found on a tabletof coppér amid | 


the eternal snows on the highest 
point of the earth’s surface, near 


Cape Beechy, ‘‘Wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.’’—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


ee 


THINGS TO FORGET. 





“Tf you would increase your hap- 
piness and prolong your life, forget 


your neighbor’s faults. Forget the 
slander you have ever heard. Forget 
the temptations. Forget the fault- 
finding and give a little thought to 
For- 
cet the peculiarities of your friends 
and only remember 
which make you fond of them. For 
get all personal quarrels or histories 
you may have heard by accident and 
if repeated, would 
thousand times worse than they are. 
Blot out as possible all the 
disagreeables of life; they will c 
but they will grow larger 
remember them and the 
thought of the acts of 
worse still, malice, will only tend to 
make you more familiar with them. 
Obliterate everything disagreeable 
start out witha 
clean sheet for today and write upon 
it, for sweet memory’s sake, only 


which, seem a 
as fur 
me, 
when you 

constant 


meanness or, 


| those things which are lovely and 


Ex. 
=< 

Mer are likely to find in the world 
what they are looking for. If they 
go forth in search of injustice, dis- 
honesty, falsehood, and impurity, 
they will not be disappointed. All 
these hideous things are here and 
easy of detection. But there are 
also better things in abundance for 


loveable. 


such as have the eyes to discern 
them. Truthfulness, uprightness, 
manly virtue, and brotherly kind- 


| ness ure displayed in every age and 


in every country. It is well to form 
the habit of expecting them to come 
to our notice. We do not advise 
any one to ignore the presence of 
evil in the world. That would be 
folly. But we do insist that it is bad 
policy to become blind to the good 
that offsets and counterbalances the 
works of the devil and his children 
—Nashville Christian Advocate. 
ae oe 

O do not pray for easy lives! Pray 
to be stronger men! Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers ; pray 
for power equal to your tasks. Then 
the doing of your work will be no 
miracle. But you shall be a miracle. 


Every day you shall wonder at your- | 


self, at the richness of lite which has 
come in you by the grace of God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


— oe 


Of all vain things excuses are the | 
vainest.—Buxten. . 


the good points 


Miscellaneous. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Stephen Crane in all his busy, but 
lamentably short, career never did 
any piece of work more enthusias- 


tically (saving, perhaps, the “Red 
Badge of Courage’’) than the series 


called ‘‘Great Battles of the World,”’ 
which closes in the current ‘‘New 
Lippincott’? Magazine for November. 
It was his first essay in history, and 
served to show how deeply he under- 
stood and what command he had of 
the words that make lasting historic 
pictures. As youread ‘The Storm- 
ing of Burkersdorf Heights’’ you see 
the Great Frederick and his armies 
and his opponents as through some 
actual vista, but enlarged and col- 
ored as only genius and imagination 
can do. 

The Wilkesboro Chronicle reports 
that Dr. A. B. Cox, of Gale, Ashe 
county, has completed a history of 
Northwestern North Czexrolina and 
the adjacent portions of Virginia 
and Tennessee. It is a book of some- 
thing over and is highly 
spoken of by those who have exam- 
ined it. 

Mr. Robert Donald, the editor of 
the Municipal Journal, of London, 
contributes to the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for November an 
important article on ‘Trusts in Eng 
land,’’ describing the modus operand? 
of effecting industrial combinations 
there, and giving specific instances 
of many such combinations formed 
within the past two years. 


300 p ures, 


With the November number, the 
Ledger Monthly enters the field of 
the dollar magazines. It has already 
won a place among our most popular 


'monthlies, and in the enlarged and 


improved form in which it now ap- 
pears, we predict for it increased 
popularity and succesf. Hall Caine’s 
new story, ‘‘Jan the Icelander,’’ be- 
gins in the November number. This 
is the only story that Hall Caine has 
written for publication this year. 
It is a domestic story that will be 
read in every household in the land 
with delight. The cover of the No- 
vember number is a charming au- 
tumn farm scene entitled, ‘‘In the 
Cornfield.”’ 
~te tem 


ALLEGED FUN. 





Mrs. Newlywed (reading): ‘‘Love 
balloon that lifts us up to 
marriage is the parachute 


is a 
heaven ; 
that brings us slowly back to earth 
again.’’? Mr. Newlywed (also read- 
ing): ‘inate r parachute horror. 
Man falls three thousand feet and is 
dashed to pieces. Same old story. 
Parachute fails to work.”’ 

An old lady asked Professor Had- 
ley, of Yale (he tells the story him- 
self), what he teaching. To 
reply, ‘‘Economics,”’ said 
thoughtfully : “O you teach the stu- 
dents to be economical! That is 
good. When a young lady 
they never learned to be economical 
until they got "Youth ’s 
Compiunion. 

The latest anecdote about Dr. Ran- 
dall Davidson, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, is that, after a recent ecclesias- 
tical function, us the clergy were 
trooping into luncheon, an unctuous 
archdeacon “This is the 


was 


his she 


I was 


murried. 


observed, 


SOCIETY 


Use Peruna for Catarrhal Derangements. 


Mrs. C. H. Buck, 2923 Douglas _— 


@maha, Neb., writes: 





LADIES 














letter written by 


general debility that I have ever ;*!!meuts: 


used.”’ Yours gratefully, 


Mrs. C. H. Buck. 


Peruna is applicable to catarrh 
any mucous surface of the body in 
stages. From the slightest 


Peruna is a specific. 
Men and women are 


subject to ca- 


all! 
eatarrhal |. 
attack or cold to the most chronie or 
pronounced case of hypertrophic form 


woman of Oshkosh, Wis., is an 

«I have used Peruna and can ‘*iend to Peruna. 
Cheerfuliy recommend it as being . 
the best remedy for catarrh and yentive as well 9s cure for catarrbal 








OSHKOSH, WIs. 


The Peruna Medicine Co.,Columbus,O.: 
Gentlemen—* A bout three monthsago 

of | T contracted a severe cold at an ev ening 
reception, which settled on my lungs 
and threatened to be very serious. 
my mother has used Peruna with good 
results, she sent for a bottle for me and 
I found that it gave me blessed relief. 
Before the second bottle was consumed 


tarrh. Women are even more subject to | | was well. 


catarrh than men. 
causes. 
The extreme sensitiveness of the 


body is well known to physicians. 


explains why, in part at least, so few |} 
eutirely free from ecatarrh. 
have | 
found Peruna an indispensible remedy. 


women are 


A vast multitude of women 


This is due to many 
The chief cause is the delicacy 
of her organism, as compared to man. 
mu- | 
cous lining of every organ of a Woman’s | 


| very truly, 


«We keep a bottle of it on hand 
| all the time and when / have been 
out in inclement weather, I take a 
This dose or two of Peruna and it pre- 
vents my taking any cold and 
Keeps me perfectly well.’’ 


Yours 
Helen Murphy. 


Miss Helen Murphy a popular society | Miss Lillian Roenheld, a graduate 

ardent | from the Conservatory of Music, Paris, 
The following is a|is the violin soloist of the Chicago Ger 
Miss Murphy, and 
gives her opinion of Peruna as a pre- 


maniaClub. Miss Roenheld used Perus 
na as a tonic, when run down by over: 
work. She speaks of it in the following 
glowing terms: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Peruna Medicine Co.,Columbus,0.: 

Gentlemen—“TI cannot give too great 
praise to Peruna. Last winter my ners 
vous system became so overtaxed from 


As | constant overwork with my violin that 


my right side seemed partially paras 
lyzed. 

“T naturally became very anxious and 
consulted my physician. After giving 
me a couple of prescriptions without 
effect, he advised me to try Peruna, and 
I am glad to say it effected a speedy and 
permanent cure. 

“Although the past year has 
been a severe tax on me Peruna 
has kept me strong and vigore 
ous.’’ Yours truly, 


Lillian Roenheld. 





“Health and Beauty,”’ a book treating on diseases peculiar to women, sent free 
to any address by Dr. Hartman, Columbus, Ohio. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





Members North Carolina State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

John S. Cunningham, Chairman, 
ham, N.C.; M. B. Pitt, Old Sparta; G. F. 
ton, Biltmore; C. MeArtan, 
Grimes, Grimesland; R. H. Jones, 
W. C. Sprinkle, Marshall; A. 'T. 
Red Springs; Howard Browning, 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah; J. D. Maultsby, 
Whiteville; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh; J.C. L. Har- 
ris, Raleigh; L. G. Waugh, Dobson; H, E. 
Raleigh; N. L. Barnard, Franklin; J. R. 
Reidsville; J. B. Coffield, Everetts; Geo FE. 
Flow, Monroe; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; S. F. 
Shore, Shore; J. A. Goldsboro; J.C. 
Ray, Boone; J.C. Bunch, Oak Ridge, 
OFFICERS. 

S. L. Patterson, 
K. Bruner. 
in Charg 


Wes- 


Raleigh; 
MeCallum, 
Littleton ; 


King, 
Joyce, 


Stevens, 


Commissioner 
Secretary—T. 
Assistant, 
Thomipson. 
State Veterinarian 
State Chemist—B. W. 
Acting 


xe of Immigration—J. W. 


Co per A Curtis, 


Cunning- $ a 


Lillington; J. B. | 


FOR SALE. 





A few 
year-old 


highly-bred, 


beautifully 


marked one- 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 


AT $25.00 EACH. 
a, 2. 


BRASWELL, 


BATTLEBORO, N.C. 


ehrowonoavt wt tatist-cemoa WANTED TO BUY A FARM 2 


PN to SO aeres 
Mus t be in 


W es- 

McCarthy. ro North Carolina, in the Thermal Belt. Send 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, pertic uhurs and state price and full descriptions, 
NOC \" B. KRUSE, 1023 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg » Pa. 


State Alliance. 
Machpelah, 


N. C. Farmers’ 
President—W. A. 
coln Co., N.C, 
Vice-President—J. T. 
Chatham Co., N. Cc. 
Secretary. Tre: 
T. BL Parker, 
Lecturer—J, C. 
Ca. Wt. 
Assistant Lecturer or 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 
Chapliin—Rev. W.S. Mereer, 


Graham, 


Paschal, Pittsboro, 
isurer and State Business Agent 
Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Bain, Wade, Cumberland Co., 


Steward—Jno,. M. Mit- 


Moyock, Curri- 


] tuck Co., N.C. 


time to put a bridle on our appe- | 


tites!’’ ‘*Yes,’’ replied the Bishop, 


{ hain, 


‘this is the time to put a bit in our 
| 


mouths !”’ 
“hewe 


LONG SENTENCE. 





There are many colored justices in 
the South, and the airs they put on 
are sometimes amusing. 

A negro had been convicted of 
stealing chickens, and sentence was 
about to be passed upon him. The 
old justice put on his glasses, and 
taking great pains to look over the 
top of them, in an impressive man- 
ner said : 

“I finds de pris’ner guilty, and I 
heahby sentences him to hard work 
in de jail fo’ one year and nineteen 
ein say °— Ex. 


OUT? 


The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 





| Rocky 


Doorkeeper—Geo, T, Guli- 


ford Co.,. N.C,, 


Lane, Greensboro, 


Sergeant-at-Arms—R,. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fert Co., N.C. 
Trustee Business Ageney Fand—W. A. Gra 


Machpelah, N.C. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

taleigh, N.C. 

Ridgeway, N.C. 

John Grahain, Warrenton, N.C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. ¢ 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairinan, 
W. Bb. Fleming, 





National Live Stock Association. 
North Caro- 
Frank E, 


No organization in this State, 
lina Member of National Committee 
Emery, West Raleigh, N. ¢ 

N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 

President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N, ¢ 

Secretary —Jno, P, Allison, Concord, N.C, 


N. C. State Horticultural Society. 
President—J, VanLindley, Pomona, N.C, 
Secretary—T. L. Brown, Greensboro, N.C, 
Treasurer—C, B. Edwards, Ralcigh, N.C. 

N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—J. Bryan 
Vice-President—J. LB. 


Grimes, 


Phillips, 


Grimesland, 
Battleboro, 


Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C, 
W.B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N, ¢ 
COMMITTER, 


Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE 
Col. R. W. Wharton, 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N. C.; Gen, 'T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.;) Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N, C 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 


N.C, 


West Raleigh, N.C 
West Raleigh, 


Irby, 
Massey, 


Agriculturist—Benj. 
ow ulturist—W. F. 


N, 
P a ssor of Animal “apren —J. 


| son, West Raleigh, N. 


| 
| 





N. C. Crop Fest Commission. 
L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T. 
Gatien Raleigh; J. Van Lin ley, Pomona, 


Lin- 


| 


Washington, N. C.; Dr, 


M. John- | 





(ME CA) 


akes short roads. 


ALE 


nd light loads. 


REASE 


ood for everything 


i 


' 
t 





that runs on wheels. 


Solid Everywhere. 





PT ais Saat ae ak 


\. Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 
Se pee / 
Book et — at 4c. Te show: ag : 


INSENG ; money ma 


Write to-day. AMERICAN | GINSENG. GARDENS, Rose Hill, ri r 





-- THE GREATEST OF OUR “PREMIUM OFFERS, 


A High-Class 75c. Periodical Free for One New 
| Subscriber to The rragresave Farmer. 


BUT THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH nt 0 um 


ANDTHE“EARLY BIRD 
CATCHES TITE WORM, 


The first 140 persons who send us - or more in NEW subscriptions and 


ask us to send them the 
be in luck. 


‘American Queen”’ 
The Progressive Farmer some time ago purchased a number 


one year as a premium will 


of yearly subscriptions to the ‘‘American Queen’’—140 of these have not 


been filled. 


To show how how lucky we were, it is only necessary to say 


that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 
Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 


hence at a cheaper price. 


its subscription list increased, and with 
to 75e. 


be raised from 50c. 





' mere eo OES TE 


Ty EAMERICINOLEEN 

















per year. 


the November issue the price will 


WHAT IT IS. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 


fusely 


monthly in 
and sketches for all 


interest to 


illustrated home magazine, published 
New York. Besides stories, poems 


the family, everything of 
the Judies is fully treated in each issue. 


Every month there are helpful and instructive 
articles on topics such as: 


. CORRES SPONDENCE, ETC . 


. THE LATEST FASHIONS .......... 

. HOME DRESSMAKING ........... 

GPOTC\ Ss BC GM Per Fr 

ne _. FANCY WORK ............... 

_ CULTURE OF FLOWERS .......... 

Oe tA 106 — aaa a a 
rere P ART 


“It will interest eyery member of the family and will make your wife 


33 2-AND THO 15 OUR OFFER: 


and daughter happy. 


We have but 140 yearly subscriptions still to our order. 
that of the thousands who read The Progressive Farmer only 140 can secure 
this premium. 

af VOR... 64 AT ONCE... 


But— 


This means 


.send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 
half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progressive Furmer, we will send you free of 
charge the American Queen one year. 


WHY NOT BE ONE OF THE LUCKY 1407 


These subscriptions are not for sale, but will be used solely as premiums 
Send your neighbor's subscription and get the magazine. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Living Issues. 
: THE NEW FACTORY TOWNS IN THE - 
SOUTH. 


| each year the struggle becomes more | THE NEW CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 
| difficult. As the race feeling between 
whites and blacks give place to the 
class feeling between rich and poor, 
white employers will incur less odium 
by employing negro labor, and white 
employees will be less able to stand 
asa unitin resisting the inevitable 
competition. At Lindale I heard 
nothing about this peril, though 
even in this white village the number 
of idle men was increased by the em- 
impression is only partly confirmed ployment of negroes from the sur- | 
by the investigations of Charles B. |} unding country to serve as team- | 
Spahr, one of the editors of The Out-| gters and perform other ‘outside’ 

look, who has devoted a chapter to labor. At Concord, N. C., however, 

this subject in his new book 0” | th. negro problem was the most im- 

America’s Working People."” He) )o:tant that presented itself. * * 

declares that some of the Southern 





Report of Major General Wood— Three 
Thousand Public Schools Established Em- 
ploying 3,600 Teachers and Attended by 
150,000 Children—The Government Self- 
Supporting and Has $1,500,000 in the | 
Treasury. 


During recent years there has been 
mucb talk regarding the competition 
between Northern and Southern cot 
ton mills, and there is a popular im- 
pression that labor and the cost of 
production in the South are much 
cheaper than in the North. This 


W asHINGTON, Nov. 3.—Major Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood to-day made a 
Statement as to the contents of his 
civil report as Governor General of 
/Cuba. It is in part as follows: 

Correctional courts have been es- 
tablished throughout the larger cities 
wheue the trial is oral and summary, 
asin our police courts. Their suc- 
cess has been phenomenal and while 
opposed at first, every town is now 
anxious to have one and orders al- 
ready have been published establish- 
ing thirty more. The writ of habeas 
‘corpus has been published to take 
effect on December 1st of this year. 

‘During the present year over 
3,000 public schools have been estab- 
lished—3,600 teachers have been em- 
ployod in them, and 150,000 children 


At the time of my visit the leading 
manufacturers with whom he talked negro of the town had recently laid 
went so far as to say that the South- the cornerstone of a cotton factory 
ern manufacturers had no advan-| 4, pe owned and operated by ne- 
tage whatever over the Northern,  groes.’’ 

and while it was generally admitted ‘‘At present there is only one dan.- | 
that the Southern labor was less | ger menacing progress for the South- 

efficient, yet wages were correspond- ern cotton operative,’’ declares Mr. 

ingly low. Mr. Spahr says: Spahr, ‘‘and that is the prospect of 


oe) 


“Employers at the South may re- | negro competition.’’—Literary Di- areinthe schools. This number is 
ceive a somewhat larger share of the | gest. constantly increasing and by the end 


—~—t 2 - o m 


TO PREVENT CRIME AND REFORM CRIM- 
INALS. 


product than employers at the North, 
just as employers at the North re- 
ceive a somewhat larger share than 
employers in England; but, in the 
main, labor at the South, at the 
North, and in England is paid pretty | 
nearly the same proportion of the 


of the present school year it is be- 
lieved that we shall have 250,000 chil- 
dren in school. The largest num- 
ber at school under the Spanish rule 
was between 26,000 and 30,000. 

“The United States troops have 
not been used during the present | 





The demand for the establishment 
or a reformatory for young criminals 
in North Carolina, should not cease, 
either on the part of the press, or by 


1 ¢ its wroduct. Everywhere | those people who have the welfare | ; i 
ue 0 S : Bre | d b | wes » the inte Yr, 
be t y of mankind, and the safety of society | Ye#T for the maintenance of order 


ae page = a gates | at heart, until such an institution is | The police work in the rural | 
erate they divide it on protty much | Puilt in this Btate, |districts is done by the raral guard 
the same basis. The employer who | ae SRE ae ees ae ng 8 | ee aoa. These 
counts on getting rich at the South | question, when the saving from — sy 
from the supposed underpayment of | and re renee of the youth is to 
labor there, and not from the same | ve Oe, i p Cey. oes are 

: or urge against the expense. 


attention to business that would | : — = 
: + COs s eg} end of Cuba to the other. 
make him prosper at the North, is| The cost of saving, of reforming | end o 


likely to end in bankruptcy.” the youth, by the establishment of a | eastern provinces in the island of 
Titus euaiiiiein tn vere | reformatory, isa vast saving, from | Cuba for the first time have passed 
localities make it difficult, says Mr. only a money point of view when | through a summer without a case of 
Spahr, to form correct generalicn- ‘compared to the present method of | yellow fever, and in general there 
> For example, in Lindale, Ga., jplacing youthful criminals in the | has been a great improvement in 
@ilich is sclected a . tratenl ce | penitentiary, to be associated with | health throughout the island. Plans 
Siti, tiniieneiten qa. Cin | older criminals, and to become famil- in detail are now ready for adver- 
price of coal was only $1. 50 a sine on | iar with depravity, and thus to learn | tisement for paving and sewerage in 
compared with the eeabiiiiatiie | the way of becoming forever of the /a thoroughly first-class and modern 
rate of about $5; and the price ao class. _ {manner the city of Havana and its 
cotton, bought dicen t from the plan. | | The cost to the State, to s: ciety is | suburbs, and there is every reason to 
cathoine. was also much cheaper. On | in letting alone, not in preventing believe pony in a few years yellow 
the other hand. in Concord, N. C., | crime and its growth, by tle refor- | fever in Cuba can be got under the 

| 

| 


for the entire islund of Cuba. 


“Sanitary work of great impor- 


which Mr. Spahr also visited, the mation of those in it. | sume control as now exists in Ja- 
2 es yp The National Prison Association | maica. 
“aes igen tags Sacsage = ae Congress, which held its annual’ ‘A thoroughly efficient mail ser- 
peal = Png prem ah ne i meeting in Cleveland, O., last week, | vice has been established and is be- 
shipped to New York, took away | had under discussion this subject of ing conducted with efficiency and 
most of the apparent advantage of | reforming the youth by the provis- } economy. - 
“The financial condition of the 


being nearer the cotton supply. Mr. | *°™ of rotormelaries. R 
| The General Superintendent of the | country is excellent. The govern- 


Spahr continues: eee : : i : : 
pl only difference which every | Illinois State Reformatory, ina re-| ment is entirely self-supporting and 
where operated strongly in ‘cata of | port said: | Treasury has an unemcumbered bal- 
is | “JT have no hesitation in asserting | ance of $1,500,000. 
theSouth * * * werethecheaper | 5 ; =) 
| that at least 85 per cent. of all young | 
grade of goods made, and the better | ns : ; 
: ;men and boys who have committed ,an immense one. This year the 
feeling between employers and em- : ry Misia ; é 
ployed. The first of these was prob- crimes, if taken charge of in time sugar crop will be between 550,000 
ably the more important. Cotton and subjected to proper treatment, | and 600,000 tons, and if the present 
seein gk alle foam wea will become good citizens. If the prices continue the money obtained 
: | theory of those penologists, physi- | by the planters willequal the amount 
gained rapidly upon cotton manufac- | : : : é A 
; é cians, and professors who believe in| received by the planters for their 
ture in Massachusetts until the hard | Bi csiahtiher cox Aten diced rye | . £ 1.000.000 tons. TI 
times set in, in 1893. The economies | - _ SEs CRMSP CE CENCE | grens Crap G ee? ones. ae 
forced: npon all classes greatly re- is true, then it cannot be done, but, value of this year’s crop of sugar 
ancl the demand for the fue goods | their theory is not founded on facts. and the comlng tobacco crop will be 
annie ok ‘See: Meni. eet Sends | It is true, unquestionably, that there conservatively $100,000,000. 
ri : iano sp | lili acanaia SER A 
affected the demand for the cheap ire hereditary criminals, but they The condition of the people of 
goods made ot tise @outh. Asa re- constitute but asmall per cent. of | the island, to the best of my knowl- 
amit 's ssediumane. oaiiie eile pet a the whole number. |edge and belief, is one of content- 
Si re 2 t eas 
: ; .. | Considering 10 per cent. 
keep their hands at’ work, while ahs: 
Wikthcie aT tiiieat whet Ace | criminal classes to be such because | ful, progress has been made and they 
stien deat sin: Ghnacw prea mane | of heredity, and that is aliberalesti- | feelas a people kindly toward; and 
s = . Ste 1 an a 
oh Minnie TRI hen ind in concen | mate, 90 per cent. must be accounted | have faith in the people of the United 
& a -,. ,|forinsome other way. Ninety per Stutes.”’ 
why the employees were in cordial : i aa aie 
relations with their employers, | cent. of the young convicted of - 
: ~* erimes would not become criminals A TRAVESTY ON JUSTICE. 
though the chief reason was the. : 

3 with proper surroundings, proper 
closeness of social and even church 2 ar 
ee eae companions, and proper attention. 

relationships between them, and the ele f : : 
: : This is the testimony of an expert, 
great prosperity of the mill hands 
: ; as Tee j}and shows what a powerful agency 
compared with the neighboring farm | ‘ ial 
e : 2 ., | for good a reformatory, with its sur- 
hands. These cordial relations exist- | - ; - 
ing, the employees had not fonghs | TOREARS can be, when ninety per 
&) ' ree cent. of the youth could be saved 
against reductions in wages corre- 


; , ‘ h xh its help! 
sponding to the reductions in prices. | warong _— 


. : | 
The absence of trades-unions had | t1 | prisonment as accessory. 


: 1e criminal classes being criminals | 
probably contributed to the same | : ; 6 | 
ear ig | because of heredity, shows what op- 


’ ...| portunity there is of saving the! ical condition he was, is one of the 
Mr. Spahr gives many interesting 5 


‘cul Rit 0 FR ys Sear | Youth and even lessening this hered- , judicial crimes of the age. From 
particulars regarding Southern in- | utter collapse, bordering upon, if not 


ere ; : |itary per cent. through the agency | 

dustrial life. He found child labor - 4 * |suffering actual, insanity, Youtsey 
— pnb eget ys _ o formatory ‘has continued throughout the trial, 
the cheerfulness of the children and | oe, | being confine , "Se 
ee | No effort should be spared to urge | being confine d to bed, nur sed and 

Pp 2 > \this reformator asti 1 the | Starded in adjoining the 
conditions seem much better than! =~ |” Ory Gneewon, and the . 
the ‘slavery’? he had imagined. | i sith : 
Moreover, child labor was not only | propriation for the establishment 
acquiesced in, but even encouraged, | ,. 

: *' tion in North 
by the parents. Along with theearly | Journal. 
employment of children, however, | , ee 
goes the early retirement of adults. | rege ville We ikly, 2nd: The top 
ve 44 be tr crop of cotton promises be re 

pega omens pled _ | Geet the 4s est ‘a ed i Bi : | lowed. The defendunt’s counsel in- 
bbe 7 ~ 23 ges q ave mow : : 

and when they get to middle life | ‘is de adidas ts sc a . a pres | sisted that he be put on the witness 
they —- = children to support | ciliee Caminann a : net mt Sahn dees istand, and he was carried in on his 
them. The children were seen he eae: J 7 ee | bed and left lying lengthwise before 
at work, and men were idle.” | weather should continue much Sh Sian , 

j aT ee A ill be | 1e jury. He appeared to be sleep- 

The status of the negro is consid- 8 we GR COUMS CFOpP Wil DS), 
ered, and Mr. Spahr sees in this direc- | ™@4e. 
tion the most serious problem of all. 
He says: 

“Thus far all attempts tointroduce | postal card giving their correct ad- | sioned by the jurors who leaned over 
negro labor within factory walls dress. They failed to do this in let-' in their seats to get a good look at 
have been successfully resisted, but ters received from them last week. ‘the man. He did not movea muscle. 





One person has been tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to death by a 
Kentucky court for the murder of 
Governor Goebel ; an ther, convicted 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
life as an accessory, and last week 
janother, Henry Youtsey, was tried, 


And the small percentage, ten, of | CO? ted and sentenced to life im 


of a thoroughly equipped State re- 


a room 


ceedings. The Louisville Courier. 
' ceedings : 
| *Youtsey the first 


' called for the defense this afternoon, 


Carolina.—Newbern 
was 


'tions asked him by Mr. Nelson. 


te oe 


i stone. 


men and their officers are all Cubans. | 


| : | 

| tance has been carried on from one 
| $ P T] 

The two) order to change their address from for gute at fair price. Four months old and 


“The tobacco crop of last year was | 


of the | ment and they realize that wonder- | 


The trial of this letter in the phys- 


next legislature should make an ap- court room during the entire pro- | 
jand maintenance of such an institu- | Journal gives account of the pro- 
witness | 


/and an intensely dramatie scene fol- 


ing, und made no replies to the ques- | 


Mr. Stephen Tolerand Mr. R. M. | There was perfect quiet in the court | 
| Parker, will please kindly send in a room, and the only noise was occa- | 





— — — a - - : 

| Mrs. Youtsey and the trained nurse a wa w It is on this clas 

| stood near the foot of the bed, | - mb ce of diseases that su 

| ‘*Mr, Youtsey, are you the de- | cil 3 Be : sedses <A aig 

'fendant in this case?’’ asked Mr. t es sufferers the 

Nelson, ina loud voice. | —~ as well. All sorts of drugs and patent atin ten Ais 
‘‘No response came, and Mr. Nel- ; 5 } dies” are tricd; medical “Institutes” and “Companies” are resorted 


to but the condition becomes worse rather than better. 

It is the nature of the disease itself, together with all its con 
plications, Which must be studied before any system of treaty, ‘i 
ean be prescribed. Itis an individual personal treatment whic, > 
needed in every chronic case, whether it be Loss of Manly \ si 
Varicocele, Stricture, Blood Poisoning, or any form of Genits), 
Unniry Complaint It is such treatment that Dr. Hathaway ¢ 
his patients, and such treatment only. : 

That his method is right has been proved by the uniformity ay, 
invariability of his cures for the past 21 years,a record whicl) }.., 
placed him far in advance of all other specialists in the ; 
ment of Chronic Diseases. 


son repeated the question ; still there 

was no answer, and the prisoner | 

made no apparent effort to reply. 
«Mr. Youtsey, how old are you?” 
The man remained as so much 


‘‘Youtsey was carried back to the 
petit jury room, and then Mr. Nel- 
son made a speech, arguing for the SSS. - onic L mi 

$ » trial Bee Callat his office or write him for free consultation and ady bin 
continuance of the trial. | J, NEWTONHATHAWAY,M.D. for a copy of his new 64-page book, ‘Manliness, Vigor, I 

‘Well may the Louisville Dispatch and self-examination symptom blank. 
exclaim that ‘it is doubtfulifa more, J NEWTON HATHAWAY, M. D. 
brutal injustice was ever committed ° 
in an American court. 


the fetow maybe eiity os WANTED — youné man 


charged, and may deserve the pun- | 
ishment decided, but heis entitled to | 
a fair trial; while in a physical con- 
dition to confront hisaccusers. This | 
latter he evidently was not, and the 
former therefore was not possible, 





iealth.’ 


2244 AC—SOUTH BROAD STREET 
ATLANTA, GA. ; 


Southern 
Railway. 


ne Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .. , 
The Direct Line to all Points. 
TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
~ FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on a] 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ules. 





Of zvod character, intelligent and indus- 
‘ s, fo help care for imy apple orchard. 
Expericnee pot essential. oo oe Fo 
GEORGE E. BOGGS, 

Livingston, N.C. 


B NC RCUL- 
as contemplated by the law. <A jury EST BUILDERS AND nolil 
has already convicted the person it TURAL LIME “i cong nal 
ae eee ede hc xu , and Price List to— 
said did the actual killing, and an FELLSWORTH LIME WORKS, 
BRADLEY POSTOFFICE, 
Augusta Co., Va. 





other (Caleb Powers) as being an ac- 
cessory. At the worst Youtsey was 
only charged with this latter offense. : — 
A postponement until his condition , DON'T FAIL TO ORDER 
would justify orderly proceedings! BRANSON’S AGRICULTURAL 


could not have been improper, nor | ALMANAC FOR 1901. 


rendered less certain a punishment | 

to fit his crime. But humanity re- Better and Better every year! 

volts at the cold-blooded prosecution NO OTHER LIKE ITT! 

and punishment of a person bereft of | LEVI BRANSON, Publisher, 

mind and physically helpless. | RALEIGH, N. ©. 
Poor old Kentucky !—Raleigh Post. : oe " 


win poonte Taz vewen toot in TAVROUEDRED JERSEY BULL CLP 


one postoffice to another they must . gy.one. For prices or further indeemation, 
give the editor the old address, | 34... i aaa | 
as wellas the new? If you want) . 
your paper changed and do not tell; —— 
us at which of the thousands of) 
‘other postoffices you have been get- | 
‘ting the paper, we cannot find your 
name. It’s like hunting for the) 
proverbial needle in the haystack. $1 per Bushel.... 


| Disregard of this rule subjects us to Samples for S tamps 


|a great deal of worry. 
; | W.R. KNOX, IntTerRcourssE, Pa. 
Rev. John £. White will take) —_____—_ 
Immediate correspondence w 


|charge of the church in Atlanta to | ‘ : For FQER WANTED of fo echt a ons who cx to 
oO to school, one who can set 
Wile AAMC: 2 Scholarship i type and one who can med 


| which he has been called, about Jan- . neon one 

| ; eae ane os | |S oes. Address Box 50, Littleton, N.C. 
uary ist. His successor will be _ POSITIONS GUARANTEED, 

Under $8,000 Cash Deposit. 


jelected at the Baptist Convention, | 
Rat'road Fare Paid. 


‘which meets here December §&th. | 
2 3 baa Open all year t Beth Box s. Very Cheap Boaré. 
| Among those w ho have been named Ducctin«hiaiiesns, teins College, 
as probably his successor is Rev. L. | neon Aeorgta. 


Travel by the Southern and yon 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 


Box 179, Tarboro, N. C. 





SEED WHEAT 


MY : OWN GROWING. 


| Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rus, 
and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
3.2: A, CP & TT. A.. 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N, 


No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
3d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man G. Ps 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
—~—p oe ~-— 











JULY Ist WE CUT 


prices, and bettered the quality of Page Fences. 
Write for New Price List, or see our agent. 


; PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Johnson, of Greensboro; Rev. C. W. | ‘ 


Blanchard, Kinston; Rev. J. Q | FREE! 
. > $ ee > { 
, Adams, Reidsville, and Rev. J. T. | Weare going to give free to every one who sends us 30 cents (stamps or money 
Love order) for a year’s trial subscription to SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK 


GROWER, a _ practical book on Strawberry Culture. Regular price of paper alone 
is50 cents. Cut this out and mail to the publishers. Sample copies free. Address: 


Southern Fruit and Truck Grower, 
102 E. Eighth St., CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


mere 
The fifteen Southern States, that. 
jis to say Alabuma, Arkansas, Flor- 
‘ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, | - 


| Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, | 

North Carolina, South Carolina, | Hil h I 
| Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West | 
_ Virginia have increased in popula- | 
| 


|tion from 1890 to 1900 from 22,449,- 


| 278, to 26,339,307. 


278, to - ‘This is something | GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 
|; more than one-third o e popula. | 
‘tion of the entire country pga Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 


one-third of the States without ref-| Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 
!erence to the Territories. ernment as the most expert und successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work 





This is something 


—_-—- + ° 
‘Tis vain to quarrel with our des- | 
tiny —Middleton. 


-—comprises~ 


You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 










No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 


How’s This! 


We offer Ore Eundred Dollars Reward fo; 
any case of Cuiarrh that cannot be cured by have 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY &©9., Props , Toledo, 0. read 

We the uncersigned, have known IT. J. Che- it. 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorabie in all business transacticns 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions madc by their firm. 

West & TRvAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Watoina, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure istakeninternally actin, 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfacts of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by aU 
Druagists. Testimonials fr: 

Hall’s Family Pills cre the best. 


WANTED! 


(iood, sober, honest, reliable man 
afraid of work—tom nage two horse fina six 
miles north ot Raleigh. Referenee given and 


required, 
BEN M. MOORE, 
sul South Dawson st, 
RALEIGH, No. 


FOR SALE. | 


Nice English Berkshire Pigs 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
— bia 'y A ms ©, 94.09 ; On Board of Curs, 


J. M. HABRISON, 
Mill Bridge, N.C. 


FARM FOR SALE OR RENT. 


The tract of land known as “SPRING GAR- 
| DEN,” in Pender County, containing Is0 acres, 
Between 75 and 100 acres under cultivation. 
| Suitable to all farm produce, especially fine for 
| trucking. Conveniently situated to market, 
onty 1s miles from Wilmington, two miles from 
|; W.& W.R R, Apply to L. kh. HIGHSMITH, 
| HARRELL’S STORK, N.C. 
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“ Black Devil,”* than the greaf 
the man-eating ——? ~P. iT. Barnum, wit 
stallion, at Philada., SS bls bie show. ever dit, 


400 PAGS, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—History,— 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Hors 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at #? P@ 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and eve?) 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and hat! 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

We are prepared to make this great offer : } 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renew* 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. : 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Fé 
mer one veur for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. © 


Send us $1 in new subscriP 


Two Pair for sale cheap. If you | 
want one or two pair write me before 
| November 10th. Address H. P., 
| Care ot The Progressive Farmer, 
| Raleigh, N.C. | 
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"jcorD OF THE WHITE RACE VS. THE 
BEO0n OLORED RACE IN N.C. PUB- 

LIC SCHOOLS. 





of The Progressive Farmer, 


lent of Public Instruc- 


yrrespo lence 


guperin tenc 


tion, 8. M. Finger, in his report for 
ne year 1888 says: ‘According to 
the ye ° 


the lust returns, the whole number 
of white and colored children in the 
between the ages of 6 and 21 
was 580,819. The white chil- 
ring the last four years in- 
from 321,561 to 368,982, a 
sase in four years of 42,421 


state 

ears 
ire n du 
creased 


total incre 


oy 13.2 per cent. During the same 
time the colored children increased 
from 193,848 to 216,837, total increase 
99 994, or 11.2 per cent.”’ 


This shows an average annual in- 
whites 3.4 and colored 2.8 
or 0.6 per cent. in favor of 


crease of 
per cent., 
the white race. 

How is it now? 

The report for 1898 puts the school 
ficzures at 415,262 white chil- 
dren against 362,982 in 1888, showing 
an increase in ten years of 51,281 or 
14... In 1888 the colored children 
numbered 216,837, while in 1898 they 
numbered 213,218, showing a de- 
crease of 3,619 1-60f 1 percent. This 
empletely knocks the props from 
' statement which has 
and credit that 
the ne increasing more 
lly than the whites and will in 


census 


the 
circulation 


yroes are 





afew years control everything. Let 
it be hushed. Itis not true. 

Let us look into the schools. 

In Isss of the 363,982 white chil- 


dren in the State 211,498 or 58.1 per 
were enrolled in the public 
The average attendance of 
enrollment was 63.8 and the average 
attendance of census was 366 per 
cent. for an average term of 64 days. 

The colored children in the public 
were, census 216,837, en- 
led 125.884 average attendance 75,- 
showing average per cent. en- 
roliment of census, 58 per cent. ; 
ave attendance of enrollment 
).? per cent. average attendance, of 
census, 34.6 average length of school 
, days. 

So it appears that ten years ago all 
the above figures show to the de- 
cided advantage of the white chil- 
dren as compared with the colored. 


cent. 


schools. 


schools 





rage 


Hh]! 


Coming down to 1898, we find out! 


of w census of 415,262 white children 
261,223 or 62.9 per cent. are enrolled 
inthe public schools. The average 
attendance is 144,357 or 55.6 per cent. 
of enrollment and 34.7 per cent. of 
census with average length of term 
‘| days, while out of 213,218 colored 
children 188.152 or 647 per cent. 
were enrolled, with an average at- 
tendance of 68,894 or 54.9 per cent. 
of enrolled, or 32.3 per cent. of cen- 
sus with, an average length of term 
of 64 days. 

We fidd that in every count in this 
itement, save one, the whites 
make a better, 
than the colored. In 1898 the enroll 
ut of the colored children was 
b4.% while the whites were only 62.4 
per cent., which difference was more 
than made up in average attendance 
which was white 34.7 to colored 32.3 
per cent. of census, and 7 days longer 
term. 

Superintendent Mebane gathered 
statistics in 1898, showing the num- 
ber of white and colored children at 
each age enrolled in the public schools 
f 90 counties and giving out of a 
total of 238,189 white and 119,823 

lored the number at each year of 
ase. Dividing’the 15 years allotted to 
‘h child to learn ‘‘Readin’,’’ 
itin’’? and ‘“Rithmetic’’ in the 
public schools, into three periods of 
five years each. We find the enroll- 
ment by ages embraced in these 
Periods as follows: 


st 


me 


0 





ENROLLED. 

WHITE 
No Per Ct. 
104,509 or 43.87 
94,611 “39.72 
39,089 “  . 16.41 

COLORED. 
Ages, No. Per C’t. 
v= LO, 49,265 or 41.19 
1-15, 49,543 “41.20 
Li-2] 21,015 “17.61 
The age of largest number enrolled 
1S shown to be of white children at 8 
Years 22,311, of colored 10 years 10,- 
S 


s. After 8 the white enrollment 
falls off rapidly, but the colored be- 
Sins to fall off after twelve, but not 
‘ten as rapidly as the whites. This 
May be accounted for by the large 
and increasing number of most ex- 
cellent private schools which offer 
Superior advantages to the white 
ace and attracts them, while the 
Colored children have no such attrac- 
tions und therefore cling to the pub- 


r 


‘Sharples Cream Separators—Profit- 
able Dairying 


a far better record | 


lic schools, where after a while they | 
get a smattering of the three R’s. 

Should we take in the academies, 
high schools, and colleges and ascer- 
tain the number enrolled in them 
whose age puts them in the school 
census, but whose names are not in 
public school rolls, we would doubt- 
less find 60,000 or more of the whites 
and not more than 3,000 of the col- 
ored children. 


Some legitimate means should 
be provided for gathering private 


school as well as public school statis- 
tics; then we could figure more ac- 
curately, but encugh has been ascer- 
tained and quoted here to show the 
falsity of the statement, that “every 
negro child is in school, and the white 
race will soon be outstripped in edu- 
cation by the negro.’’ Please let it 
not be said again. Itis not, it has 


_not been, and can never be, true. 


J. W. DENMARK. 
Wake Co., N. C. 


—~te om 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

WHEREAS, God, our Father, 
seen fit to call from our midst our 
beloved brother, James C. Garrett, 
to that land beyond, therefore be it 

Resolved, by Alamance County 
Alliance, that in the death of Bro. 
Garrett, the Alamance County Farm. 
ers’ Alliance lost staunch 
friend and a strong supporter, one 
whose presence gave sunshine and 
credit to our Order. 

2. That to his sorrowing wife and 
fatherless children and to his aged y 
father and mother, relatives and 
other friends the sympathy of the 
Alamance County Farmers’ Alliance 
is extended in the fullest degree. 

3. That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on our minute-book, u copy 
sent to the family and a copy to The 
Progressive Farmer for publication. 

T. A. Morrow, Pres’t. 

J. F. Murray, Co. Sec’y. 


ete 


POPULATION OF CITIES. 


Statistics Compiled and Published by the 
Census Bureau. 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 1.—The Census 
Bureau to-day completed statistics 
of the population of the 159 cities of 
over 25,000 inhabitants. 

The 159 cities combined have a pop- 
ulation in 1900 of 19,694,625 as com- 
pared with the population for the 
same cities of 14,855,489 in 1890 and 
of 9,933,927 in 1880. 

The number of 


has 


has a 


cities of over 


25,000 inhabitants by States follow: | 


Maine 1, New Hampshire 1, Mas- 
sachusetts 20, Rhode Island 3, Con- 
necticut 5, New York12, New Jersey 
10, Pennylvania 18, Delaware 1, 
Maryland 1, District of Columbia 1, 
Virginia 2, West Virginia 1, South 
Carolina 1, Georgia 3, Florida 1, 
Ohio 9, Indiana 5, Illinois 7, Mich- 
igun 5, Wisconsin 5, Minnesota 3, 
flowa 6, Missouri 3, Nebraska 3, 
Kansas 2, Kentucky 4, Tennessee 4, 
Alabama 3, Texas 5, Arkansas 1, Col- 
orado 2, Utah 1, Washington 3, Oregon 
1, Culifornia 4, Montana 1. These 


States and territories do not contuin | 


any city with a population of 25,000 or 
more: Arizona, Idaho, Indian Terri- 
tory, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mex- 
North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Vermont, 


ico, 
Okiahoma, 
Wyoming. 

Of the whole number of cities hav- 
ing 25,000 inhabitants or more, 70 
are found in the North Atlantic di- 
vision, 48 in the north central divis- 
ion, 18 in the south central division, 
12 in the western division, and 11 in 
the South Atlantic division. Massa- 
chusetts has the largest number of 
such cities, viz., viz., twenty, and is 
followed by Pennsylvania with 18, 
and New York with 12. The most 
significant growth of cities is that of 
the three cities in the State of Wash 
ington, namely, Seattle, Spokane and 
Tacoma. 


| cheap, durable, 


The Markets. | 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N.C., 
New cotton— 


Nov. 3, 1900. 


Strict good middling............ 9 
UTICU WMIOGUAS . oo. yee cea 8% 
Co er rere a eee 834 

Receipts 40 bales. Market steady. 


—~—B ee em 


DANVILLE TOBACCO. 


Va., Nov. 3, 1900. 
The market stands as follows: 


Danville, 


Nondescript goods... .. $ 2.00@ 4.00 
Granulators............ 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
COMMON: 66.65.6566 044 3.50@, 6.00 
EO rr eee aan 6.00@ 8.00 
1 eee 8.00@, 9.50 
Cutters— 
WOMMBIONS 6..c604.4 orate 8.00@,10.00 
FOOG ..... 55. 10.00(@, 12.50 
MANIO 6 siss.w dice ee 12.00@ 22.50 
Fillers— | 
COMMON 346s 5-ce se 3.00@, 4.80 
Repealed oy) duo, ean 4.0000 8.00 
ILO eieat he hae rete 8.06( 12.00 
Wrappers— 
COMMON... suleesl: 8.00@ 12.50 
MOCHIUND << 3. 535K 12.50(@, 17.50 
C015. en a ee ee 17.50) 35.00 
PB BIRO Vis york eo esol gheleee are 35.00(@ 55.00 


~ee ee 


WILMINGTON MARKET, 


WILMINGTON, N.C., 
RovuGuH Rice— 


Nov. 3, 1900. 





Lowland, per 45 1b. bus., 85 
Upland = 50 ~@60 
N. C. Bacoxn— 
oh 12 @13 
MNOUIGOPS: .. ov... kak ok. 9 @, 10 
PEN OS Aye elgnagraecsis ww oi creactae 7 @9 
HipEs— 
Green, salted... ... 5 
Dry, flint. ... 7 @8 
Dry, salted...... 6 @7y 
— UTS— 
. C. Prime .70 
‘Extra Prime 65) 
‘© Fancy 80 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 16 @17 
Corn, per bushel........ 58 (60 
Spirits turpentine. per gal, 41 @41% 
~—te or eo oe 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va., Nov. 3, 1900. 


Farmers’ stock 
today as follows: 
Fancy, per ib.,.... 


nuts are quoted 


B/M9LY 
Pe ala 2u6¢ 


Strictly prime, per Ib.,.. 24%@2\%¢ 
| Prime, per ih.,.... 2¢ 
Com. and mach. pkd., ee. 1y@lys 
Spanish. per bu., ....... 1.00 


Business Notices. 


“AMERICAN” FIELD AND HOG FENCES. 


“The American Field and Hog 
Fence,’ advertised elsewhere in this 
issue, we are informed marketed sev- 
eral millions of rods during the last 
twelve months. The manufacturers 
guarantee every rod to be perfect, 
and this guarantee is valuable be- 
cause the manufacturers have prac- 
tically unlimited capital with which 
to back the guarantee. They claim 
for it the following points of superi 
ority: Special selected steel stock 
of their own manufacture ; special 
galvanizing, with zinc of their own 
production especially for this pur- 
pose ; simplicity of construction, with 
ample provision for expansion and 
contraction ; hinged joint at every 
intersection of the horizontal wires 
with perpendicular stays, which pre- 
vents bending when subjected to 
strain—and all the above in combi- 
nation, securing a fence at 
strong and efficient. 

American fences ure sold by local 
agents, of which nearly 15,000 are 
located in the various cities and 
towns of the United States and Can- 
ada. Any of our readers unable to 


once 


‘find an agent in their town will do 


These three cities com- | 


bined had only 4,981 inhabitants in | 


1880, but their population was in- 
creased to 98,765 in 1890 and 155,283 
in 1900, the increase during the past 
decade being equivalent to 557.1 per 
cent. Nebraska is the only State in 
which the combined population of 
the cities contained therein shows a 
decrease from 1890 to 1900. 
SA 


Our thanks are due Enniss Pub- 


well to write for catalogue and par- 
ticulars to the American Steel & 
Wire Co., at Chicago or New York. 
= ee 

We have received a copy of a ver- 
dict and judgment of the U. 5S. 
Circuit Court, at Waco, Texas, ren- 
dered in favor of C. A. Richardson 


| & Co., on October 24, 1900, in case 
against them by John M. Beavers. 
This suit was filed by J. M. Beavors, 
of Birmingham, Ala., on May 22, 
1900, and was for $50,000 damages | 
‘for alleged infringement of the 


| Beaver Gin Saw Filer, patent by the 


lishing Company, Raleigh, N. C., for | 


au copy of Turner’s N. C. Almanac 
for 1901, the ‘‘Old Reliable,’’ which 
is just out. Turner's N. C. Almanac 
isu very valuable State publication. 


‘occupied with the evidence. 


Ask any question as to our Official | 


State Government, 


Institutions, the events of the past | 


year, the deathsof prominent citi- 


Public Works, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


zens, and a great many things relat- | 
ing to the farm, garden, household, after argument of counsel thereon, 
_ete., too numerous to mention, and| the court instructed the jury to find 
you will find an answer in Turner’s/a verdict in favor of the Richard- 


| N. C., Almanac. 


Bradley Gin Saw Filer. The 
occupied the Court from October 
20th to 24th, all of this time being 


court permitted a gin saw cylinder 


trial 


The 


to be placed in the court room and | 
both the filersin question, as well as | 


others, put in practical operation. 
At the conclusion of the testimony, 
the defendants’ attorney asked the 


court for a peremptory charge, and | 


son Company. 


DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Kidney Trouble Makes - You Miserable. 





Almost everybody who reads the news- 
Papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. 
Kilmer's Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy. 

It isthe great medi- 
; Cal triumph of the nine- 
|pteenth century; dis- 
|; covered after years of 
| scientific research by 
§ Dr. Kilmer, the emi- 
nent kidney and blad- 
der specialist, and is 
wonderfully successful in promptly curing 
lame back, kidney, bladder, uric acid trou- 
bles and Bright's Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamps-Root is not rec- 
ommended for everything but if you havekid- 
ney, liver or bladder trouble it will be found 
just the remedy youneed. Ithas been tested 
in so many ways, in hospital work, in private 
practice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief and has proved so successful in 
every case that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all readers of this paper 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
sample bottle sent free by mail, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and how to 
find out if you have kidney or bladder trouble. 
When writing mention reading this generous 
offer in this paper and “he 
send your address to Sy, een i 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- eat SH ra 
hamton, N. Y. The se 3825 
regular fifty cent and Home of Swamp-Root. 
dollar sizes are sold by all good druggists. 


BOOKS 
Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 
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L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture........ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep. 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers....... 1.00 
Practical Agriculture 80 


Any of theabove valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





Douste Dairy SERVICE 


In Effect June 3rd, 1900, 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNECTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ee te 
> Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN } 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
\ New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER . 
believe 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 
> Chicago. 
SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER 1 1 ri : 
MISSOURI areas Of years 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
*hiladeiplia. 
LEY 
pei FREE Lead Tinting 
aa 1 obtained. 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL _ lors, 
Buffalo. perience With Paints 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 


is greatly to their interest to do so. 


For colors use National Lead Company's 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 


Welham Street, 


PE LE OE LPS OEE OT ee OR Se OP Oe EP a a OP ee Ee Eb 


UR interests influence our opinions. 
The manufacturers of Mixed Paints 
and so-called White Leads may be- 


lieve their mixtures are the best because it 


We 


that Pure White Lead is the best 


Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 


of use, and the experience 


of practical painters everywhere. 


Pure White 
Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
“Uncle Sam's Ex- 
forwarded upon application. 


} ork, 


——— 


New 
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INCHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


6é rt 33 46 
New Rival, Leader,’’ and “Repeater ”’ 
Tnsist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 





Fe ONO ururagruaw wv 














BER i ih i a ila, a ia as i cin tt als ci a wie Be is ae ti ile ht li il Adin eS 5 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves ¥ 
many times its cost by improved appearances and inthe cost 4 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 


— | 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 











Baye 


Ziad ste “ 


THE LOSS OF AN EYE 

menor auicny a4 Keystone DEHORN, 

ing or tearing. Highest Award World’s Fair. 
prices, etc. 


—terrible calamity. The tip of a horn 
often NI itin tying up cattle, Cut off 
ING Knife Cats on a 
a fee, pe ° 

GUARA Write 





Ae Ce BRosius, SSOCHRANVILLE, "PENN. 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS, 


The Busines Ape oh ins the most busimess through the 
State Business Agency other than Fertilizers and Sewing 
Machines, from September Ist, 1900, to August Ist, 1901, i 


—GO TO WORK AND— 


WIN : ONE : OF ; THEM, 


Ix SO DOING YOU WILL HELP YOURSELF, 
THE BRETHREN AND THE SrATE 


‘ALLIANCE, 


‘The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amount of Busi- 
ness, under above restrictions, will be given $6, 


The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 
Alliance Sewing Maehines through this oflice from August 1, 1900, to 
August 1, 1901, ‘Will be given FREE one Inproved High Arm Alliance Sew- 


ing Machine. 


To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 
given FREE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine. 
To the person sending in the third largest number of cnlens will be 


given FREE either a No. 
chine. 
To the lady sending in the 


Premium Offers. 


1 Set Buggy Harness or a 


largest number of orders for the 
Sewing Machines will be given $5 in cash. 


No. 1 Boss Washing, Ma- 


above 
This is in addition to the above 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 











HILLSBORO, N. C. 
se eeesineenycaaaeN Sept aaeaeeianteeedl 
Finding our readers who have ! To Repair 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its Broken Arti- 
cles use 


praise, and that there are 
dreds 


yel hun- 


anwious to secure copies, we 


have again made arrangements 


handling for a few weeks longer the 


| world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


—OR— 


What Would Jesus Do?”’’ 


SOUTHWARD. 
Daily pay 
No. 31 No, 2 
Lv New York, PRR........... 100 pm Wlba ‘m 
Lv Philadelphia, = Re 329 pm vam 
Lv Baltimore, PI 29590 pm 34am 
Ly W ashington, P re. -700 pm 1055 am 
Lv Richmond, 8 A iL Ry....1040 pm 235 pm 
Ly Pete rsburg. 1} 3) pm 3830 pm 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. “ am 617 pm 
Ly Henderson, + , Sam 640 pm 
Lv Raleigh, « 4% am 750 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, * 557 am 942 pm 
No. 408 
Ly Hamlet, “ 650 am 1032 pm 
No. 31 
Ly Columbia,t a liai,am 255 am 
Ar Savannah, as 257 pm 500am 
Ar Jacksonville, +4 740 pm 910am 
Ar Tanipa 630 am 530 pm 
No. 408 
Ar Charlotte ld 931 am 
Ly Chester, ae 
Ly Greenwood “6 11 42am 
Ly Athens, a 148 pm 
Ar Atlanta,Z $f 400 pm 
Ar Augusta, OW Oi. ccsscres 510 pm 
Ly New York, NY P&N 4800 am “900 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, 1020 am 1126 pm 
Ly New York, O DSS Co...43 00 pm_ ........cscs0. 
Lv Baltimore, B Ss BP ID: oa scenscaknakaaneins + 630 pm | 
Lv Washington, N & WS B............... 630 pm 
No. 408 No. 41 
Lv Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 920 pm 930 am 
Ly Weldon, ae 1205 am 1201 pm 
No. 31 
Ly Ridgeway Jct. sf 22am 120pm 
Lv Henderson, ss 25 am 213 pm 
Lv Raleigh, 6 4% am 3851 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, “ os0o7 am 612 pm 
No. 48 | 
Ly Hamlet, a6 60) am 730 pm 
No. 31 No. 27 
Ly Columbia, ft ss 103) am 1255 am 
Ar Savannah, “5 257 pm 50am 
Ar Jacksonville, bi 740 pm Y91l0Oam 
Ar Tampa, $6 630am 530 pm 
No, 408 No. 41 
Ly Wilmington, Me . \Saeatisinas 306 pm 
Ar Charlotte, a am 1020 pm 
Ly Chester, “ 95 2am 1055 pm | 
Ly Greenwood, sad l1l4d2am 107 am 
Lv Athens, “6 1 pm 843 am 
Ar Atlanta, t sad 40 pm 60am 
Ar Augusta, C & W C......... GAY sshitvccccankes 
Ar Macon, C a Ga.. .~ 720 pm lldam 
Ar Montgome rye _ A & WP... 920 pm 1ll0am 
Ap Malle, Ts & Nacesssccesdcnsiere 30am 412 pm 
Ar New Orleans, L&N..... T4 aM 8380 pm 
Ar Nashville, NC & St.L... 640am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, 400 pm s8l0am 
NORTHWARD. 
Daily Daily 
No, 44 No. 66 
Lv Memphis, N C& St.L..124 pm 8&4) pm 
Lv Nashville 930am 910 am 
Ly New Orieans, . & N.....745 pm 74 pm 
Lv Mobile, N & N.. 220am 1220am 
Ly Montgomery, A 020am 1120am 
Lv Macon, C of Ga......... S00am 420 pm 
Lv Augusta, C & W ¢ oak 
Lv Atlanta,2 S A L Ry........ 10pm 900 pm 
Ar Athens, s6 250 pm 1123 pm 
Ar Greenwood “ 444 pm 215 am 
Ar Chester, “ 623 pm 430am 
Ly Charlotte “ 630 pm 50am 
ivy Wileinatom, “ ==. = sisi 1205 pm 
No, 44 No. 66 
Lv Hamlet bad 906 pm 920am 
Lv Southe rm Pines,“ 1000 pm 1005 am 








Lv Raleigh, 14pm ll5ib6am 
Ar Henderson, “ 1I250am 113 pm 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. “ 10am 145 pm 
Lv Petersburg, vd 415am 440 pm | 
Lv Richmond, bad 5l5am 6540 pm 
Ar W ashington, P . R . $84 am 930 pm 
Ar Baltimore, P RI 00 am 1135 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, Pp it R 230 pm 25am 
Ar New York, P RR. 38pm 64am 
No, 402 No. 38 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. 8 A L Ry, 300am 140 pm 
Ly Weldon, 4 30am 305 pm 
| Ar Portsmouth, “ 70am 550 pm 
Ar Washington, N & w SB, ‘ 700am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ .. 1645 am 
Ar New York, O DSS. 7130 am 
Ar Philadel hia, NY P& N,t5 46 pm 510am 
Ar New York, 833 pm 743 pm 





NOTE. 


Daily Except Sunday. 
1 Cen tral ye 


tral Time. ? Eastern Time. 





BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
THE RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECE 
OF THE CENTURY. 
—()—— 


The October Ladies’ TTome 


nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally 


Jour- 


book have been sold, ° 
—(j—— 

In this wonderful book, Rev. Chas. 
M. Sheldon tells the story of men in 
every walk of life who pledge them- 
selves for a time to bring the stern 
test question, ‘‘What Would Jesus 
Do?”’ to bear upon euch act of every- 
day life. 

In order that no one shall fail dat 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exce ptionally | 
liberal offers. 


READ THESE OFFERS! 


Jor | 


suceessful” | 






Major's 
gg lement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 


MAJOR" 
LEATHER 
CEMENT, 


THE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina, 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


{2F°To any paid-up subscriber, or. to 


any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


SAaaaaeane TEN CENTS EXTRA. 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


19"To any person sending us 50¢ in | 


new subscritions, or $1 in renewals | 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy | 
of this work 

rere FREE OF CHARGE. 


Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all - 
over South Carolina. (#: ot os: 


If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for :: ° 


THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 
Address .33.:% -ml«s +2 
THE STATE COMPANY; 


COLUMBIA,S. C, 


~ Honest, reliable men, with or without expe- ex pe- 
rience, wanted to travel in each State, la 
and expenses. For particulars address Poca- 
hontas Tobacco Works, Bedford City, Virginia, 
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Live Stock. 


DIFFERENT FEED FOR THE PIGS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There animal 
will take to a greater variety of food 
than the pig, and it is possible to 
starve the creature into eating al- 
most anything on the farm. Nearly 
all the of the farm can be 
utilized in this way. Itis because of 
this remarkable adaptability to dif- 
ferent foods that farmers in the past 
dropped into the habit of feeding 
sour swill to the swine. It was the 
easiest way to get rid of the waste, 
and as the pigs would eat sour swill 
as well as sweet, it was easier to col- 
lect the slops and keep them indefi- 
nitely. Of the progressive 
farmer who raises pigs for market 
today does not feed sour swill to 
them. His food selected with 
nearly as much care as for the cows 
and sheep, and the pig shows it all 
in ampler girth, sweeter and juicier 
pork, and better health. 
Clover and corn have 
standard foods for the pig, and they 
make a combination that is hard to 
beat. Butitis not always desirable 
to feed them exclusively on these, 
and sometimes it may be even neces- 
sary to make them of only secondary 
importance in the scheme of feeding. 
Corn may not do well on the land, or 
a bad season may have injured it, 
and the clover may have run out 
and the new field failed to catch 
well. Corn and clover moreover do 
not contain all of the food elements 
essential to the growth and develop- 
ment of the pig, and other feeds are 
really required to make the ration 
complete. Clover is good and so is 
corn, but in addition to these we 
should have some pease, bran, roots, 
fruit and milk to give to the animals. 
These given in proper proportions 
are bound to produce excellent re- 
sults. Barley meal is a food that 
greatly improves the quality of the 
pork, and in finishing off pigs for the 
market there is nothing in the world 
superior to it. Then the different 
root crops keep the systems of the 
pigs in good condition, add a certain 
flavor to the pork. and otherwise 
prove of the greatest value. We 


is no farm which 


vaste 


course 


is 


become 


certainly cannot neglect the roots | 
any more than we can the clover or | 


corn. Salt, ashes and charcoal are 
also needed to correct any digestive 
troubles and to keep the systam in 
proper working condition. Let the 


food be as varied as possible, and the | 


pigs will respond so readily that in 


the end we will realize more profits. | 
The motto is to keep them growing | 
constantly, and this can be done by | 


watching their diet daily. 
KE. P. SMITH. 


HOGS ON THE DAIRY FARM. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

I have found in my experience that 
hogs go naturally with dairying, 
and that it pays to keep them on the 
dairy farm even if for no other pur- 
pose than to dispose of the skim milk 
profitably. Few dairy farmers can 
find a market for all their dairy 


products, and the waste sometimes | 


islarge. If this waste can be con- 
verted into something profitable, no 
matter how small, it may turn an 
otherwise losing business into one 
that pays. 
the present conditions of dairying 
than to find some market for all the 
by-products of the farm, and if we 
succeed in doing this I am sure there 
will be a living and something more 
found in dairying. Hogs go with the 
dairy for several reasons. There is 
first the need of plenty of milk to 
raise hogs successfully, and if we 
had to buy this we would hardly 
figure out much profit. The swill 
barrel need not be the old-fashioned 
sour mixture that was enough to 
make any hogs sick, but it can be 
composed of sweet skim milk that 
when fed with alittle grain makes 
the very best fattening ration for 
your hogs. It is only on the 
dairy that one actually finds milk in 
sufficient quantities to be extrava- 
gant with it in feeding pigs. This 
extravagance is really economy 
when we consider on how many 
dairy farms the same amount of 
skim milk is actually wasted. 

Not only this, but the hogs require 
good pasture today as well as the 
cows, and when you raise grass and 
clover for one you have an excellent 
food for the other. The hogs that 
are reared when young on good 
sweet milk, turned out in the clover 
field in summer, and topped off with 
corn makes the ideal creatures for 
the market. We need the corn for 
the dairy cows too, and one class of 
farm animals eat what the others do 
not like so well. The cows will eat 


We cannot do better in | 


the young corn stalks in winter 
while the hogs would turn 
from them. 
ideal food for fattening the hogs. In 
this way the two animals fit together 
and make excellent ones for the dairy 
farm. Since I have been increasing 
my herd of swine I have become 
more convinced than ever that hogs 
are actually necessary to the suc- 
cessful development of a dairy, and 
the man who does without them is 
losing money that he 
might make. Because your dairy is 
paying now, it does not follow that 
it would not pay even more if you 
had hogs on the farm. It certainly 
will prove a good experience to try 
it. W. E. Epwarps. 


away 


otherwise 


Farm Miscellany. 
COTTON-GROWING COMPETITION. 


Southern cotton growers are given 
food for refiection in the 
ment that the 
has contracted with Tuskegee Insti- 
tute to furnish students to introduce 
cotton raising among the natives in 
the German possessions in Africa. 
According to the report, a party of 
suitably-equipped students will sail 
from this country for Africa in No- 
vember, and by some the expedition 
is regarded as the beginning of a 
formidable competition with Amer- | 
ica in the cotton growing industry. | 
Be that as it may, it isnot unworthy | 
of consideration. Should it be car- | 
ried to any successful length, the 
formidableness of African competi- 
tion with American cotton growing | 
would depend largely upon American 
cotton growers. Events of the past 
eighteen months, viewed in the light 
of the history of fifty years of cot- 
ton growing, are not sufficient to 
guarantee a maintenance of 10-cent 
cotton. 

The high price which the South is 
temporarily enjoying is a result of a 
com bination of circumstances largely 
accidental in character, and not to 
be expected asaregular thing. It 
offers no reason for a change in the 
policy long preached by the Manu- 

_facturers’ Record, that the South 
must adapt itself to raising c tton as 
cheaply as possible if it hopes to re- 
tain its place of dominance ies a cot- 
ton grower. Pursuit of such a policy 
| does not imply a loss to the vrower. 
It means that methods must prevail 
whereby cotton may be profitably 
raised at a minimum of expense of 
time, labor and money ; 
farmers must first of all assure them- 
selves of a living from their own 
fields, and then devote their remuain- 
ing energies to the cultivation of the 
staple.—Manufacturers’ Record. 
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CARING FOR FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


announce- 


Do you shelter your farm imple- 


ments, wagons and other tools? Now | 
that the prices of farm implements 


are higher, it will pay more than 


ever to take care of what tools we | 


have. We havea little tool house 


/on our farm about 10x12 feet, made | 


with posts set in the ground, string- 
Cr. uuick vs cae posts, boxed up, 
ship-lap for roofing, double doors at 
one end, the entire width of the 
building, and with a single door at 
one end tor convenience in getting 
in and out garden tools. This is not 
a costly house, but itis the best we 
can afford now. It does not look 
well either. But it saves the tools 
when they are not in use. Almost 
every foot of space is occupiel. We 
have init nowacorn planter, mower, 
wheat drill, hay rake, three cultiva- 
tors, harrow, double-shovel, single- 
shovel, cider mill and several small 
tools, such as hoes, shovels, spades, 
hand corn planter, lawn mower, 
scythes and lots of other little things. 
There is also room for a stock cutter 
when itis notin use.—Grant Gander. 
SESS 

The success of the short course of 
agriculture last winter at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee was such that 
preparations are being made for a 


broader and more liberal course dur- | 


ing the coming winter, and large ad- 
ditions are being made to the equip- 
ment of the Agricultural Department 
in order to meet the increased de- 
mands. Of special interest is the 
new brick dairy building in course 
of erection. This will be provided 
with every facility for teaching 
farm, home and commercial dairy- 
ing, butter making, cheese making, 
milk testing and milk pasteurization. 
It is expected that at least fifty men 
will be in attendance during the com- 
ing winter.—Ex. 
—- oe 

Hope is a hen that lays more eggs 

than she can hatch.—Josh Billings. 


Men can be cured privately and pos- 


itively at home of all weakness and | 


disease. Write for new free book. 
Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 224% AC South 
| Broad 8t., Atlanta, Ga. 


But the corn forms the |} 


German Government | 


that the | 


The Dairy. 


THE COST OF MAKING BUTTER. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

| The creamery conducted on the 
right principles is one of the best 
friends of the farmer, and if it can 


be started it should receive the intel- | 


ligent support of those who raise the 
milk and cream for it. Too often 
there is an antagonism between the 
creamery Owners and the farmers, 
and the latter that they 
have the power to close the cream- 
ery may very easily destroy a profit- 
able industry in the vicinity. It 
certainly pays farmers better to raise 
their miik and cream for the cream- 
ery than for most of the city mar- 
kets. In these latter places the price 
for milk often ridiculously 
sinall that dairying does not pay. 
The remedy often is for more farm- 
to the erection of 
creameries. In parts of the West 
and East where creameries have 
been established the farmers get 
more returns from their farms, and 
are better contented, than in dairy- 
ing regions where the milk is all 
shipped to cities. 

The cost of making a pound of 
butter has been steadily decreased 
by means of the improved creamery, 
and it is possible for creameries to 
make and sell butter at a profit when 
farmers cannot. Country butter does 


to show 


is so 


ers encourage 


;not sell well in the large markets. | 


Creamery seems to have a charmed 
name for consumers, and they de- 
mand this every time. Country but- 


_ter today is a drug in many markets 


—uas low as 8 and 10 cents per pound. 


| The farmer making his butter cannot 


make a living at any such prices. 
The day of the country butter has 


| gone, and the farmers of any dairy- 


ing region should recognize this and 
not waste their time in making it. 
The milk should either be raised for 
a creamery, or the farmers should 
join together and run their own 
creamery. Asa rule, the man who 
will put upa creamery and run it 
himself will do better than an asso- 
ciation of farmers where too many 
heads are apt to cause disputes and 
and bickerings. Milk sent to the 
creamery pays almost 


by making his own butter. 


comparatively high price is made 


possible because of the better prices | 


received for and for the 
low cost of manafacturing it. This 


latter varies because the size of the 


creamery, 


,creamers vary. The larger the cream- 


ery the cheaper the butter can be 
made, and this varies all the way 
from one cent a pound to seven cents. 


| The two extremes, however, are ex- 


ceptions, and somewhere between 


| them the actual cost could be placed, | 


say from three to five cents. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL FACTS. 


1. The quantity and 


be made from each 100 pounds of 


-milk depends on the amount of fat 


and of non-fatty solids contained. 
The water of milk is of no practical 
value separated from the solids. 

2. The amount of fat and non-fatty 
solids in 100 pounds of milk 


eleven in non-fatty solids. 

3. This difference characterizes 
but all individuals of 
breed possess the same characteris- 
tics. All are not equally rich norall 
equally poor in any breed. 

4. Jerseys and Guernseysius breeds 
excel all others in richness of their 
milk in fat and n n-fatty solids. The 
order of richness of other breeds is 
usually as follows: Shorthorn, Ayr- 
shire, Devon and Holstein. While 
all cows of the sume breed do net 
give milk of the sume quality, the 
averages assign them to this order. 


breeds, 


i\Some Jerseys give very poor milk 
jand some Holsteins quite rich miik 


Holsteins are noted tor enormous 
yields of milk of low fat per cent. 

5. The milk that will make most 
butter will make most cheese. 

6. Milk containing most solids, fat 
and non-fat, is the best for food alike 
for old and young. 

These half-dozen facts are funda- 
mental and fix the relative values of 
the different breeds of cows. In all 
fair and honest comparisons the Jer- 
sey stands out far ahead of all other 
breeds, approuched only by the 
Guernsey, her first cousin. 

Very naturally this superiority is 
giving the Jersey un enormous lead 
in the dairy world. The most casual 
observer, passing through any dairy 
region, needs but to look out of the 
car window to recognize this fact. 
The Jersey markings are to be seen | 


|everywhere, and the better the dairy | 


region the more abundant the Jer. 


| sey colors.—Jersey Bulletin. 


may | 
vary as five to one in fat or eight to | 


no | 


| would 


| FOR WINTER READING. 
| 


Every Farmer Ought to Use the Winter | 
Months to Become a Better and More Pro- | 


gressive Farmer—Here are Some Books 
That Will Help You. 
Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 


Rutger’s College and Director of | 


the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 


This is the most interesting book | 


on the subject it has ever been our 
| pleasure to read. The whole matter 
lof Fertilization taken up and 
treated in a way that is lucid and 
entertaining to any one at all inter- 
ested in the subject. Barnyard ma- 
/nures, green manuring and commer. 


is 


result of many experiments with 
each kind is given in detail. 

Thousands of dollars are 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the faurm- 


wasted 


ers by reading this book. 

Prine’ ples of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Corneli University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1 
We really do not believe that 

average North Carolina farmer can 

anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 

amount to us fora copy of Prof. L. 


29% 


H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- | 


ory 


ture. This is a work which tells 
the ‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ; 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making 


‘*business’’ o 


spare 


| market, but not for many years, we | 


\firmly believe, has one been issued 


| which the average reader of this | 


| paper so badly needs. The work 


handsomely bound, well illustrated, | 


| Clearly and contains 300 


pages. 


printed 


We guarantee satisfaction. 


invariably | 

the farmer is making far more than | 
- | 

This 


A SPECIAL 
have now 


PRICE. 


ve 


| year’s subscription to The Progress- 


ive Farmer to any address for only | 


$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in 
the hands of more of the thousands 


' who need it. 


We will also senda copy of ‘Fer- | 


tilizers,”’ 
mer 


with The Progressive Far- 
for 31.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 
SPecIAL OFFER: 
We will send 


one year 


The Prozressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 


| Builev’s **Principles of Agricul- 
ture” ee 

| xy : 3 eae ar 

| Voorhees’ ‘ Fertilizers’’.. 


quality of | 
cream, butter and cheese that may | 


ar i $2.80. 
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{& Axe KEKS Lays You can coit. —— 
<a bog This Priceless Sceret of Sueceas with Pealtry is 
: folly told in our New Poultry Rook which is sent 

+ ee b'rce asa Premium with our Poultry Paper 3 
mu sivs WVeoents, Address, YW. b CO., Clintonville, Coun. 
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GRADE LAMBS FOR SALE. 


——EE 


en 
Tt Seeme 


tlatches the arcgest ver 
fertile eggs at ths  rwe 
GQVO Wh at cape 


Pulnws 


half-bred 


halt-bred 


Thavea few Merino ram lambs for | 


sale, also one Dorset Horned ram 


from 
Americ 


highly improved sheep if bred to native ewes, 


J. M. TEMPLETON, 
CARY, N. Cc. 
OF VALUE TO HORSEMEN. 


Do you turn your horses out for the winter? 
Ifso, We want to call your attention to a very 
importint matter, Horses which have been 
used steadily at work, either o1 » farm or 
road, have quite likely had strains 
whereby Inmeness or enlargements have been 
caused, Or perhaps new life is needed to be 
infused into their legs, Gombault’s Cuustie 
Balsam applied as per direetions, justas vou 
are turning the horse out, will be of great bene- 
tit; and this is the time when it can be used 
very snecessfully One great advantage in 
using this remedy is that arterit is applied it 
Needs no cure or attention, but does its work 
welland at the same time when the horse is 
having a rest. Of course it can be used with 
equal suecess while horses are in the stable, 
but many people in turning their horses out | 

use Caustic Balsam if they were re- 
minded of it, and this article is given as a re- | 
minder, | 


lamb, These lambs are registered sires 


of the finest strains in cand would give 


many | 
more dollars as a result of his study. | 
There are many books upon the | 


is 
Send us $1.25and geta copy. | 


decided to senda) 
,copy of this valvable work and a} 


the hope of placing the work in | 


1.25 | 
1.00 


AMERICAN 


FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


FULLY CUARANTEED. 
Best steel wires heavily galvanized. Strong, 
| economical, eflicient, durable. Local agents 
everywhere, If no agent in your town write 
tothe makers 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 
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All cases of DEAFNESS or 
are now CURABLE by our new foveeeieat DiHEARING 
eaf are incurable. HFAD NOISES CEASE IMM rote 
Describe your case. Examination and advi STELY. 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal — 
1 e . ‘ We . 1A i. . watts ee 
| International Aural Clinie, 3224 Sane 6° 
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No. 1, $25.00; : No. 2, 


Guaranteed 
Capacity: 


hels per Hour. 
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ICES--- 
$35.60; : No. 3, $125.00. 


iS" WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


SECOND-HAHD BAGGING AND TIES 2 Prices cn Applicstic 


500 


SEED OANS, 


BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER OATS AT LEss 
THAN SEEDSMEN’S PRICES 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 


HILLSB¢ 


RO, N.C. 





Grape Vines 


Descriptive and Price List free. 
Currants, Gooseberries and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extra quality. Warranted true. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. ¥. 





1Can Sell Your Farm 


A 
or country property no matter where located ‘ 
description and selling price, and learn my success- 


ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
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VINA DY SASS? SUNS AS SSAC SESONEE 
CURE ALL YOUR PAINS WITH 


Pain: Miller. 


A Medicine Chest in Itself. 
SIMPLE, SAFE AND QUICK CURE FOR 
ra Cramps, Diarrhnoca, Gelds, 
Coughs, Nouraigia, 
Rnrcumatism. 
25 and 59 cent Boities. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
BUY ONLY THE GENUINE, 
PERRY DAViS’ 
PAY REA AYAYINY MY HSLAT ANY NYA RATA 


AY AAV ANYIAVANY AVANT ALALAVAVAT AV AAT AYA 


FAY AY AUN NY AIAN YAY VA 


HUNT'S CONSUMPTION 

—AND— 

BRONCHITIS CURE. 
Cures when all else fails. Write 
for testimonials which prove the 
truth of this’statement. This 
wonderful remedy is prepared by 
Rev. George E. Hunt, Lexington, 
N.C. Price, 50¢ per bottle. For 
sale by all druggists. 


FARMS 


Bought, Sold and Leased. 
| oi TENANTS WANTED 


Heaithy ‘Grimes Real Estate Go, “SN TS™ 


Children J: | 


are kept strong and well: weak and 
puny little folks are made vigorous 
by the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e. 
E. &S. FREY, Baltimere, Md, 
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Really Now 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR é 
of any man’s money ? 2 
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are outside of the ‘Trust, shouldn't you buy PAGE 
FENCE and belp keep them out? 
L. LB. RoserTson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIKRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia. 
States to 


privately 


Tennessee and other 


solicit subscriptions, 

or at public meetings, in season 

and out of season. 

Iw Work for Premiums or for 

Cash Commission. Agent must 

If in- 
Ad- 


himself be a subscriber. 
terested, write for terms. 


dress: 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLIANCE, 

President—J.C.Wilborn,Old Point, 
S.C. 

Vice—President— P. H. Ruhilley, 
Lake City, Minn. ‘ 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y. 

LECTURERS. 


J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. C. 
J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 





No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF Smoke. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious tlavor 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Miiton, Pa. 


Fertile Soil 
is no more necessary to the Farmer than 
to the Advertiser. 


Good Seed 
in the Advertiser's vocabulary means 
Properly Prepared Advertisments. 


A Good Planter 
puts the seed where it will grow: Prop- 
erly Selected Mediums place your ads 
among people interested in your goods. 


Careful Cultivation 

On the part of the Farmer is necessary 
if he is to reap a good crop. The same 
careful cultivation of inquiries by an 
intelligent ** Follow-up System" wil! 
often develop a crop of orders that 
would otherwise never have reached 
maturity. 

We are pleased at all times to discuss 
advertising matters with you. 
Mahin Advertising Company 

200 Monroe Street 











Nowadays papersare socheap that 
nearly everybody can afford to take 
two or more. We have arranged « 
list of some of the bestin the land and 
ean furnish them in connection wit) 
The Progressive Farmer at a lowe! 
price than you can secure them sing 
ly. Here is the list. The price in 
the parenthesis is the regular su!) 
scription price of the paper and tlic 
other figures are what we charge {01 
the paper with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER both one year. Renewals ! 
the other papers cannot be taken at 
the club rates, but all reir subse 
ers can. You can renew for our } 
per and get the club rates: 

THE PROGRESSIVI 
Twice-a-W eek 

(Paraily).;........ wovene EE Ss 
Weekly Practical Farmer (Farm)..... 
Phrice-a-Week New York World 

CRONIN rcs carcican iaxastaleas eabaos 
Atianta Weekly Constitution (Fami- 

ily) eerie eta - fe I 
Louisville twice-a-week Courier Jour 

nal (News)..... 
Twice-a-Month 

(Farn 
Semi 

(Farm) 
Monthly 

ion (M: 


FARMER alone 
Detroit Free Press 


Home and Farm 


Weekly Far ar ; 

Monthly American Queen (Wo- 
man’s work and Fashbions)........ 2 

Weekly Hoard’s Dairyiman (Dairy- 
RE : 


In) 


11) 


We shall be glad to quote you ¢! 
prices with any paper you desire. |} 
you want any other agricultural }: 
per write us. If you want the At 

lantic Monthly, Scribner’s, McClure = 
orany other magazine, let us kno. 
If you wish the Youth’s Companion 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post or any other standart 
home periodical ask us for prices 
If you want any daily payers, 2ny 
religious publications or any othe! 
sort of periodical send us your list 
We can save you money, whetlie! 
we get your order in connection wit!) 
your renewal or not. Correspo” 
dence invited. 

Note.—In forwarding subscr!) 
tions to other publication, we omy 
act us the agent of the subscriber: 
and after we have paid over the su” 
scription our responsibility cease= 
Failure to receive magazine or pape’: 
change of address, etc., should be 
reported directly to the publishe’, 
not to us. 

| Address all orders to The Pro 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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